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THE BOOK OF 


HE sweetness, the grace, the laughter 
and the tenderness that are charac- 
teristic of Mr. Riley’s best verse are found 
to the full in this book of charming poems 
for and about children. The types are, of 
course, Hoosier, but the traits of human 
nature in its most lovable and winning 
childlike moods are common to humanity, 


and give the book a universal interest. 


than 100 pictures. $1.20 net. 


A New Volume of 
wholly new Poems 


: By James 
= Whitcomb 


Riley. 


JOYOUS CHILDREN. 





Exquisitely illustrated in line and half-tone— more 
Postage 8 cents. 


EACH HANDSOMELY BOUND IN CLOTH AND FINELY ILLUSTRATED. 


For the Boys. 


For the Girls. 





The Young Volcano Explorers 


Or, American Boys in the West Indies. 

Second volume of the Pan-American Series. By 
EDWARD STRATEMEYER. Price #1.00 net (post- 
age 12 cents). 

Full account of the eruption of Mont Pelée in 
connection with the adventures of the boy heroes. 

Mr. Stratemeyer has, by writing this book, strength- 
ened his right to be, as he is, the most widely read of 
living American writers for boys.— Albany Journal. 


Marching on Niagara 
Or, The Soldier Boy of the Old Frontier. 


Second volume of the Colonial Series. By EDWARD 
STRATEMEYER. i2mo. %1.00 net (postage 13 
cents). 

The book is a great treat in the hands of any boy.— 

Christian Endeavor World. 


Lost on the Orinoco 


r, American Boys in Venezuela. 
By EDWARD STRATEMEYER. 

#1.00 net (postage 13 cents). 

Boys ought to read a book like this, and will be 
cages to do so when ther are brought within reach. 
—Episcopal Recorder (Philadelphia). 


Decorated Cover. 


Cruising on the St. Lawrence 


Or, A Summer’s Vacation in Historic Waters. 

Third volume of the St. Lawrence Series. By E. T. 
TOMLINSON. #1.20 net (postage 15 cents). 
Doctor Tomlinson always writes with a purpose 

‘true to life’? and at the same time inspiring to the 

best in all things.— Boston Beacon. 


Tom Winstone “ Wide Awake.” 


By “MARTHA JAMES,” author of “My Friend Jim.” 
Cloth. 80 cents net (postage 12 cents). 
Tom is the sort of a boy that other boys will like to 
read ubout.—Soston Home Journal. 


A Boy of a Thousand Years Ago. 


By HARRIET T. COMSTOCK. Profusely illustrated 
with full-page drawings and chapter headings by 
George Varian. 80 cents net (postage 12 cents). 
Even those who find history and biography dull 

will read with eagerness this well-told tale o 

Alfred’s eventful life, and profit by the reading.— 

Boston Times. 


Boy Donald and His Hero. 


Third volume of the Boy Donald Series. By “PENN 
SHIRLEY.” 60 cents net (postage 8 cents). 
It is a delightful little book, as are all the stories 
by this author and her sister, “Sophie May.'’’— Wash- 
engton Post. 


Hortense, a Difficult Child. 


Ry Epna A. FosTeER, of the Editorial Staff of The 
Youth’s Companion. 80 cts. net (postage 10 cents). 
“*Hortense,’ in instalments of one chapter a night, 

a 7g war read any book,—has proved the most 

fascinating thing that ever dawned upon my child’s 

literary horizon.’ — G Cooke 

Chattanooga Times. 


race MacGowan in 


A Girl of This Century. 


By MARY G. DARLING. $1.00 net (postage 12 
cents). 

“A Girl of This Century,” who of course was a 
Radclitfe girl, is Mafjorie, the leader in Miss Dar- 
ling’s former story of “We Four Girls.”’— Portland 

"Tess. 

This book isone of the best of its class, and will 
interest any girl who desires to make life worth 
while.— Milwaukee Sentinel. 


| Brave Heart Elizabeth 


A Story of the Ohio Frontier. 

Second volume of the Brave Heart Series. By 
ADELE E. THOMPSON. Cloth. #1.00 net (postage 
12 vents). 

The story has all the verve and dash which have 
become common features of tales of Revolutionary 
period.— Outlook (New York). 


Madge 


A Girl in Earnest. 
By S. JENNIE SMITH. $1.00 net (postage 12 cents). 
Madge is as wise as she is earnest, and her success 
comes to her because of great and genuine merit.— 
Boston Journal. 


4 

Randy and Her Friends. 

Third volume of the Randy Books. By 
Brooks. 80 cents net (postage 10 cents). 
The great merit of this series is the absence of the 

silly and feeble-willed parents with ill-mannered 

and slangy daughters.— 7imes (Philadelphia.) 


. 

In the Days of Queen Elizabeth. 

Third volume of the Makers of England Series. By 
EVA MARCH TAPPAN, Ph.D. llustrated from 
famous paintings. 80 cents net (postage 8 cents). 
The author’s knowledge of bygone times is con- 


AMY 


| vineing, her style charmingly simple, and the light 


f | she throws on domestic habits of real value. 


Uut- 
look (New Yor 


The Little Girl Next Door. 


By NINA RHOADES, author of “Only Dollie.” 
cents net (postage 10 cents). 

The heroine—a little blind girl—is winning, patient 
and very girlish, and her good fortune seems the 
proper reward for her patience and affliction.— 
Congregationalist (Boston). 
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A Captured Santa 





An Exquisite 
Children’s 
Story 
Elaborately 
Illustrated 
in Colors. 








By THOMAS NELSON 
75 Cents. 


Claus. 


NE of the most del- 

icate and beautiful 
stories that even Mr. 
Page has written. It is 
an episode of the Civil 
War in which children 
are the little heroes, 
between the lines the 
scene, and Christmas 
time the period. An 
extremely attractive 
holiday book. 


PAGE. 


Ask any Bookseller for these. 


Send for our free Illustrated Holiday Catalogue. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, BOSTON. 
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Appleton’s Notable Juveniles. 

















A NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 


The Beard Books. 


With 2,317 illustrations by the authors. 


volume 6 by 7% inches in size. « 


Each 





Two 
Celebrated 
Books. 


FOR GIRLS. 
By LINA and ADELIA B. BEARD. 


What a Girl Can Make and Do. 


NEW IDEAS FOR WORK AND PLAY. 404 
pages. 712 pictures. Just published. $1.60 net. 
-ostage 16 cents. 


The American Girl’s Handy Book 
OR, HOW TO AMUSE YOURSELF AND OTHERS. 
576 pages, 615 pictures, $2.00, 





FOR BOYS. 
By DANIEL C. BEARD. 


The Jack of all Trades 


OK, NEW IDEAS FOR AMERICAN 
312 pages, 205 pictures, $2.00. 


The Outdoor Handy Book. 


512 pages, 378 pictures, $2.00. 


The American Boy’s Handy Book 


OR, WHAT TO DO AND HOW TO DO IT. 458 
piges, 41 pictures, $2.00. 


Wild A 


BOYS. 


Lives of 


$1.75 net. 









A Quarter Million Sold. 


Ernest Thompson Seton’s 





Each 
“ yas Contains 


Drawings. 


Known. 32.00. 


the Hunted. 


Postage 16 Cents. 


Jacks of all Trades. 


A Story for Girls and Boys. 


By KATHARINE NEWBOLD BIRDSALL. Illustrated 
in Two Colors by WALTER RUSSELL, with Many 
Text Cuts. 12mo. 
cents additional. 


We’re not telling who ate the goodies Katrine 
cooked, bought the doll’s house that Jack built, 
hired out the baby to a hungry heart for $5 an hour— 
once—or earned the $500 reward; but this is too near 
givingitall away. “Jacks of All Trades” is an inspir- 
ing volume.—New York Evening Sun. 


= * 
Miss Lochinvar. 
A Story for Girls. 
By, Manion AMES TAGGART. Illustrated 


LLIAM L. JACOBS. 12mo. Cloth, $1.20 
postage 12 cents additional. 


Cloth, $1.20 net; postage 12 


by 
net; 


Miss Lochinvar is the kind of a girl one would 
like to know more about.— New York Press. 

The sort of story for girls of the grammar or high 
school age. It is written with charm.— Phi/adelphia 
inquirer. 


Behind the Line. 


A Story of School and Football. 


BY, RALPH HENRY BARBOUR, Author of “ 

alf-Back,” “Captain of the trew,” Ete. _Illus- 
trated by C. M. RELYEA. i2mo. Cloth, $1.20 
net; postage 12 cents additional. 

An exciting, yet wholesome tale. 
Dispatch. 

A good story of life at school and at college, where 
the gridiron is the center of so many contests and of 
so many of the hopes of young men who are apt to 
forget that there is anything else in the world but 
= nae The boys in this story*have higher and better 
views of life, but that does not prevent them from 
being good football-players.— Philadelphia /nquirer. 


With the Flag in the 
Channel. 4. the aves 


Columbus (Ohio) 





tures of Capt. Gustavus Conyngham. 


JAMES BARNES, Author of | “Midshipman 
Farragut,” “Commodore Perry,” Ete. Illustrated 
by CARLTON T. CHAPMAN. (Young Heroes of our 
Navy Series.) 12mo. Cloth, 80 cents net; postage 
8 cents additional. 
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- Books by Hezekiah Butterworth. 


additional. 


Cloth, $1.50. 


Columbia. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


Cloth, $1.50. 


A Story of 
Washington. 


Pa 


HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. Cloth, $1.50, 


In the Days of Audubon. 
Cloth, @1.20 net; postage 12 cents 


The Knight of Liberty. 


A tale of the Fortunes of Lafayette. 


The Log Schoolhouse on the 


In the Boyhood of Lincoln. 


The Boys of Greenway Court. 


the Early Years of 
Cloth, #1.50, 


The Wampum Belt. 


Each Illustrated. 12mo. 


The Patriot Schoolmaster. 


A Tale of the Minutemen and the 
Sons of Liberty. Cloth, %1.50, 


True to His Home. 
Cloth, #1.50. 

The Pilot of the “ Mayflower.” 
Cloth, $1.50. 

The Story of Magellan, and the 
Discovery of the Philippines. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

The Treasure Ship. 

Cloth, $1.50. 

In the Days of Jefferson. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

In Old New England. 


Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
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aS 
HE story begins in the East, but it isa 
63 story of the West. Jessie Hasbrouck 
came down to breakfast one morning in 
early December, and found her mother and her 
grandmother in excited discussion over a letter 
bearing a Western postmark. 

“The missionary’s wife at Rocky Fork, in 
Idaho, has written, and your grandmother 
does not know what to make 
of her letter,” explained 
Jessie’s mother. 

“Yes,” said Madam Has- 
brouck, “I never heard of 
such destitution ! The Tripps 
went from this part of the 
country. But, Jessie, they 
have been eighteen years in 
the field, and now they 
haven’t athing! Nota thing, 
from a tack-hammer to a 
shoe-string, so far as I can 
see. Emily Tripp says she 
doesn’t know where to begin 
or where to leave off. They 
haven’t sheets or pillow-slips 
or towels or underclothing. 
The father hasn’t an over- 
coat. The mother hasn’t a 
cloak. Priscilla, that’s the 
daughter, hasn’t shoes. The 
little boys have scarcely any 
clothes. And Emily writes 
most exasperatingly. She 
says Priscilla must go to 
college. The girl might much 
better learn typewriting !’’ 

The old lady paused for 
breath. She was a vehement 
personage; with a kind heart 
and a sharp tongue. 

“How came you to offer 
help, and why have you the 
letter?”’ asked Jessie. 

“T am the corresponding 
secretary of the Ladies’ Aid 
Society. It is customary at 
certain seasons to send a big 
box or barrel by express to 
some missionary family, and 
I write for particulars, so 
that we may not work in 
the dark. Mrs. Tripp is so 
specific that it is irritating. 
I’m sure she won’t be grate- 
ful or appreciative.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t be, 
either, in her place,” said the 
younger Mrs. Hasbrouck. “The church is not 
fair to its missionaries on the rough edge of 
things here in the home land.”’ 


She looked at the table, with its solid silver, | 


snowy damask, exquisite china, delicious food. 
A fire danced on the hearth. 
the windows. It was a beautiful room. 

“No doubt,” conceded Madam Hasbrouck, 
“there is a contrast. The missionaries expect 


it. But this letter has no reserve. It rubs me| her. Jessie Hasbrouck was popular, and the | persuade father to give this up and go back 
| president of her class. That afternoon, when | to the East? 


the wrong way.” 
“Poor thing! She wrote in desperation, that 


is evident.” Jessie took up the open letter. | informal meeting in the Latin recitation-room. | at almost any educated man who has a chance! 
**Y ou see, girls,” said Jessie, after presenting | There is no chance here. 
the case, “‘it is a little different from making up | 


“May I read it?”’ she asked. 

“Yes, child, certainly.” - 

The very paper on which the letter was 
written conveyed a pathetic suggestion of 
poverty. To the girl the letter was eloquent 
in what it kept back, as well as in what it 
revealed. She could not comprehend her 
grandmother’s point of view. 

“They must be dreadfully improvident !” 
exclaimed Madam Hasbrouck. 

“T don’t think so, mother. You cannot be 
improvident on nothing, or nearly nothing.” 

Jessie, who was accustomed to the réle of 
peacemaker, interrupted. 
something for Priscilla Tripp.” 

“Why not?” said her grandmother. - “If 
you have the wish, gratify it. By the way, her 
mother sent her photograph and her measure- 
ments. She is your own age, seventeen; she 
could wear your clothes. You have plenty to 
Spare,’”’ 

“But I’d rather send her new ones,” said 
Jessie. “I think she’s a girl who would like 
new ones best.”’ 

The photograph showed a young girl with a 


“I'd like to do, 
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thin, eager face, large eyes, hair falling in curls 
on either side and veiling pale cheeks; it wasa 
face that made one sorrowful, for its expression 
was at once wistful and hopeless. The oldest 
child of a frontier parsonage, where there was 
never enough of anything to go round. Pris- 
cilla, one could see, had shared her mother’s 
burdens, and tried to share her father’s faith, 
and had held firmly to a single ambition ; she 





AFTER A WHILE SHE LAY ON THE 


ys NAGE 
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| must get an education, and be able to lift the | 


| load a little from her parents when they grew 
old, and to give her brothers a start. The 
whole life-story was told in the photograph for 
To those who had not, 





| those who had insight. 


| dark, wistful countenance. ° 
Jessie went to school that day, and so did 
Priscilla by proxy. Her picture represented 


| the day’s work was over, the class held an 


a box for the settlement. Priscilla is one of 
our own kind. She wants to be educated. 
Her parents have prepared her for college, and 
she is trying for a scholarship. But if she gets 
it, the difficulty is she has nothing to wear. I 
want to send her a box with everything one 
|of us would like. And, girls, Christmas is 
coming !”’ 

“Could she enter college in the winter?’ 
asked one girl, doubtfully. 

“Yes, in the February term, if she has the 
means.” 

So the girls put their heads together. 


Flowers were in | it was merely the picture of a slim girl with a | 


| 





Away off in the Idaho home there were | 


many wishes and prayers following in the 
wake of that letter. The mother had been 


almost despairing when she sent it, for she had | 


had experience of boxes, and knew how often 
| they were filled with disappeinting contribu- 
tions. She had longed to ask for money— 
| money to buy what she wanted and to free her 
husband from the shame and distraction of 


debt, but to that she could not bring herself. | 
She did tell everything else minutely, yet 
she had strictly excluded every item that 
was not a real necessity. 

The Rev. Jonas Tripp was one of those | 
Christian heroes whose work is done in 
obscurity, but without complaint and with 
good cheer. For luxuries and superfluities 
he cared so little that perhaps he did not | 
know how much his wife and daughter | 
suffered. For the rest, he was thoughtful, 
brilliant, cheerful, and a gentleman. 

A fortnight after Priscilla’s picture went to 
school with Jessie Mr. Tripp set off in a 
lowering, threatening afternoon to visit a sick 
parishioner. He came back to look in after his | 
good-by and give a caution about the weather. 
A tempest was brewing. He wrapped a great 








HARD LOUNGE AND FELL ASLEEP. 


plaid shawl round his shoulders and plunged | 
away, a big, plodding figure. He always 
seemed to plunge along. 

“Dad is never out of spirits. 
india-rubber,”’ said his daughter. 

“Bless his heart, I wish I had his faith! I 
feel as if I am losing mine in these days.” 
The wife’s heart was heavy. 

“Mother,” said Priscilla, “do you never try to 


He is like 


Other men with h‘s talents do 


well there. Look at his old classmates! Look 





The people are so 
fearfully poor! It will never be better.” 

“Yes, dear, but your father accepted this | 
service as a soldier under orders. He would 
say, if he gave it up, that he was a deserter. I 
wouldn’t mind anything if it were not that I 
see him wearing out so fast. Le is too thinly 
clad for this climate. And you are so anxious 
to be at college, and, darling, I cannot give that | 
up for you. Wait till the answer comes to my | 
letter, and we’ll see what the church in Vinton 
sends us.” 

Priscilla sighed. “It’s ungrateful of me, 
but I’d rather have a straight salary for father 
than all the almsgiving of the rich churches | 
out in the land of plenty. I hate sending our | 
inches, and wearing the cast-off, made-over | 
clothes of girls whose parents are not fit to tie | 
your shoes !’” 

“My darling!” exclaimed Mrs. Tripp. 
“There is no other way. The storm is increas- 
ing,” she added, after a glance at the window. 
“I wish your father were safe home.” 

That wish she was to repeat many times in | 
the next six hours, For the snow came down, 
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white, furious, blinding, a sharp northwestern 
blizzard. The mother kept the fire burning, 


| and stuffed up the chinks and the loose windows 


with rags and old quilts. Her little boys and 
her daughter we their supper. She could not 
taste food. Where was her husband? If he 
would but stay somewhere, anywhere! Her 
one terror was that he would try to reach 
home. 

But he was occupied with comforting and 
cheering a soul that was near its end, and when 
at last death had come, the snow had barricaded 
the house, and the minister had to stay where 
he was. 

“Parson’ll not get home to-night,” said the 
nearest neighbor, who had shouldered his way 
through the drifts to see that all was well in 
the little home. If there was want, there was 
also much kindness in the 
frontier community. 

By and by the little boys 
grew sleepy, and were 
warmly tucked up in bed. 
Priscilla and her mother sat 
up, keeping the stove full 
of wood, and talking, so 
that the girl heard more 
than she had ever been told 
before of her mother’s happy 
youth in Massachusetts, of 
her father’s college days, and 
of the high Christian pur- 
pose which had led him to 
this difficult field. 

“His life a failure?” said 
the wife. “Not as God 
reckons it.” 

Even as she spoke there 
was a faint cry borne on the 
wind. It sounded like the 
wail of a child. 

“Tt cannot be possible that 
women or children are out in 
this blizzard !”’ 

Mrs. Tripp was hurriedly 
lighting her lantern and 
wrapping herself up in a 
blanket, and Priscilla was 
urging that she might be 
allowed to go instead. She 
knew that one of them 
must make the attempt to 
save any one lost in the 
storm. 

As she opened the door the 
cry sounded nearer, although 
faint as of one in great 
weakness. It guided her, 
and when she had gone only 
a little way down the road 
she found a woman, carrying 
a baby, and almost overcome 
with exhaustion. 

**Mother,. mother, this 
way!” called Priscilla, and 

before long the three were 

safe in the house. The way- 
faring mother was half-frozen, but her baby 
was warn. They chafed her hands and feet, 
and Priscilla gave her hot coffee. After a 
while she lay on the hard lounge and fell 
asleep. 

“A wandering Italian and her child. She 
looks like a Madonna,’ said Mrs. Tripp, as 
she looked on the sweet foreign face, and felt 
stirring in her own heart the instinct of com- 
passion which all good women feel when they 
see helpless infancy. 

Late the next day Mr. Tripp reached home. 
The larder was very low, and the two guests 
whom the storm had sent were two more to 
feed; but there was still corn-meal, and the 
coffee had not quite given out. 

“God will supply all our needs,” said the 
father, undauntedly. “Dear wife,’’ he added, 
and his face shone, “Ilenry MacDuff witnessed 
a good confession. He died trusting in the 
Lord that his sins were forgiven. I am sure 
they were.” 

Mr. Tripp carefully divided the very last 
spoonful of porridge, and went smilingly to 
the corner behind the screen which he called 
his study. 

The others were all sitting about in the 
listless attitude of those who have nothing 
todo. The Italian baby was creeping on the 
floor near the stove, and its mother was watch- 
ing it, when there was a shout at the outside 
gate. The elder boy ran to see what was the 
matter. 

“A letter,” he proclaimed, “a letter for 
Priscilla!” It was in an unknown hand, the 
sprawling hand that many girls write. Priscilla 
waved her thanks to the messenger, and 
beckoning her mother to come, too, ran behind 
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the screen where her father was that they all 
might read together. This was the letter : 

My Dear Priscilla. You do not know me, but T 
know you, and so do Jots of the girls here in Vinton, 
all across the continent. I have your picture. 
You will soon have mine and those of a half- 
dozen others. We are making bold to send you a 
Christmas present in a box which cannot fly quite 
so fast over the long miles as Uncle Sam’s mail, so 
a little bit of our present is in this. We have all 
had a part in it, and we want you to spend it in the 
way that will give you the most pleasure. Some 
of us hope one of these days to meet you, Priscilla, 
and in the meantime we want to help you in the 
place where you are now. You are our home 
missionary, dear, unseen friend. Yours lovingly, 

Jessie, Marjory, Ellen, Harriet, 
Frances, Katherine. 

Ina different hand was written, “Jessie is the 
one who thought of it, Priscilla.’ 

Folded carefully in a second sheet, in tissue- 
paper, was a check for one hundred dollars. 

Little did those girls in the East, rich girls 
with large allowances, dream what a godsend 
this sum was to the starving family. The desert 
of that Idaho parsonage was transformed into a 
garden. Ina short time there were supplies in 
abundance, and on the table such a dinner as had 
not been seen for days. 

Priscilla read her letter over and over, and 
between the lines she discerned the delicacy 
which had tried to-save her pride, and the 
gracious manner which intensified the worth of 
the gift. Jessie? Who might Jessiebe? There 
was no clue beyond the place whence the letter 
came, so that nothing could be done except to 
wait for the box. Vinton was the town to which 
her mother had written. 

But there was another surprise in store. The 











box arrived, not precisely on Christmas eve, but a 
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few days sooner, and in company with it a barrel 
packed with such useful and beautiful things as 
might have gladdened the heart of the most 
despondent—a suit for the father, and a top-coat 
and boots, and a little roll of bills in the vest 
pocket, a dress and wrap and hat for the mother, 


sheets and pillow-slips, rose blankets and towels, | 
a complete outfit for each boy, and also for each | 


a pair of skates, a ball and a top. Never had 
Santa Claus been so bountiful. And there was 
a message from the ladies of the church, written, 
in much contrition, by Madam Hasbrouck her- 
self, who, she could not tell why, had passed 
from a spirit of criticism to one of championship, 
and could not do enough for the Tripps. Madam 
Hasbrouck wrote approvingly to Mrs. Tripp 


about her daughter, saying that when the time | 


came for Priscilla to enter college all needed help 
would be hers for the asking. 

But Priscilla’s box? It was a marvel of 
thoughtfulness, the warm, fur-trimmed jacket, 
the crimson cashmere waist and black skirt, the 
gray golf suit, the dainty dressing-sacks, gloves, 
stockings and shoes, and the pretty, soft felt hat! 
Priscilla cried over that box. And when she 
found Jessie Hasbrouck’s card in the pocket of 
the jacket, she wrote her a letter which Jessie 
kept, and never showed to any one except her 
mother. ‘Years later the two girls met and 
became friends in their womanhood. 

The Italian woman and her baby stayed in the 
little parsonage until the roads were opened, and 
then went on to find the friends they were going 
to when storm-caught at Rocky Fork. 





They | seen a human face since Fitz-Henry left me. 


and was very glad at last, just at dusk, to see 
him coming. 

We did not agree well, for I caught him cheat- 
ing while we were playing checkers that evening. 
Moreover, he partook so greedily of my dough- 
nuts, cheese and pie that I began to fear famine 
might arrive before Aunt Eunice should return. 
We slept in the same bed, and he kicked the 
clothes off in a very provoking manner. Our 
dissensions culminated the following morning 
when I caught him in the hen-house, stealing 
eggs. After some minutes of too active contro- 
versy, Fitz-Henry left hurriedly, declaring that 
he would never come to stay with me again— 
no, not if all the bears and Indians in New 
Brunswick got me! 

I told him that there were meaner things than 
Indians and bears; but this retort did not long 
keep up my spirits, and that day passed even 
more slowly than the previous one. Drawing 
bits of cotton wicking into holes in the bottoms 
of leaky milk-pans occupied my mind in part 


| during the long evening, but each creak of the 


empty house disturbed me. I remained by the 
stove all night, dozing fitfully and starting up at 
every sound. In truth, I was a little afraid that 
Fitz-Henry would come back to play some trick 
on me in the night, but he troubled me no more. 
By the third night I had grown more accus- 
tomed to the situation; but entire weeks never 
seemed longer to me than did those single days. 
Christmas day came, but it was no better than 
any other day at that lonely house. I had not 
No 


were only two out of many whom the parsonage | one passed the farm, for it was at the end of the 
sheltered in its poverty. It was never to be very | road: Once I had heard the report of a hunter’s 
rich, yet it had dropped the plummet to the lowest 
depths on that snowy night. 








ALK of Santa Claus! It was a fox that 
T brought me the finest Christmas present I 

ever received, and he really did come down 
the chimney with it; but perhaps | had better 
begin at the other end of the story. 

When 1 was a boy, in my fourteenth year, [ 
lived at home with my four brothers and two 
sisters down in “the blue-nose coun- 
try” —the Province of New Lruns- 
wick, our place being about ten miles 
out of Woodstock. During cold 
weather the people there used to 
visit a great deal among their relatives 
and friends; for instance, a farmer 
and his wife would set off with horse 
and sleigh and be absent from home 
for a month at a time, yet everywhere 
made to feel at home. Such is the 
cordial and hospitable nature of our 
province folk. 

As it drew toward Christmas that 
year, my Uncle Luther and Aunt 
Eunice Cathcart, who lived eight 
miles from us, sent word to father 
and mother that they were going visit- 
ing for a fortnight, and asked to have 
one of us boys come up to their place 
to keep house and take care of their 
two cows and poultry while they were 
gone. 

Some such request on their part was 
usual at the season, and my parents 
were always willing enough to spare 
a boy, since he would have his board 
while absent, and there was little 
work for him at home in midwinter. 
My older brother, Duncan, would 
have gone this time, but he had not 
yet got his winter top-boots, while I 
had bought mine a few days before. 
it was therefore thought best that I 
should go; and accordingly I walked 
up to Uncle Luther’s that afternoon, 
the way for the most part being 
through woods and old lumber fells, 

Aunt Eunice, as I could see, was 
a little disappointed that Duncan had 
not come, for he had kept house for 
them the previous Christmas-tide, and so knew 
what needed looking after; moreover, my aunt 
was afraid that I might be lonesome and get 
homesick. But she and Uncle Luther carefully 
told me what to do: how to strain and set the 
milk, how to feed the cows and shoats, and par- 
ticularly how to feed and care for Aunt Eunice’s 
eighteen “buff cochins” and six turkeys. 

Buff cochin fowls were then a new breed in 
New Brunswick, Aunt Eunice had paid eight 
dollars for her first pair, which had been sent to 
her from New York State in a crate; and the 
freight bill was two dollars more. She had 
raised twenty-nine cochin chickens that season, 
but had sold six at two dollars each to neighbors, 
and had lost five by foxes. All this she told me 
over and over, but not so often as she charged 


me to warm the water every morning for those | 


precious cochins, and make warm meal dough 
for them night and morning. 

Uncle Luther had built a new story-and-a-half 
frame house that season; his former log house, 


which stood near the barn and about fifty feet from 
the new house, now served as a fowl-house or 
“hennery.” It was about twenty feet square, but 
the log walls were no more than eight feet high, 
with a low rvof and a fireplace and chimney of 
flat stones and clay near oneend. It madea very 
good, warm hen-house ; the three small. windows 


were now protected inside by wooden slats. My 
own food, which consisted largely of bread, 
cheese, doughnuts and pie, was in three large 
earthen pots in the pantry. In addition 1 was 
to roast potatoes when I wanted them, and a 
three-bushel bin of large hazelnuts was open to 
me. 

The place was a remote one, the farm being 
merely a clearing of twenty-five acres surrounded 
by wooded hills and mountains. Moreover, it 
was at the end of the road, and the next neigh- 
bor’s house was rather more than half a mile 
away. But to prevent me from feeling homesick, 
Aunt Eunice arranged to have a boy named 
Fitz-Henry Rothsea come and stay with me at 
night. She warned me, however, that he was 
not a good boy, and that I would do well to keep 
an eye to his movements. 

Although I attended to all the barn chores 
carefully, and even sawed wood to pass the time, 
I found my first day alone a long one.’ By three 





o’clock I began to look for Fitz-Henry to appear, 


| 





I CAUGHT HIM IN THE HEN-HOUSE, STEALING EGGS. 


gun far off in the woods. My night fear had so 
far abated that I slept as usual, but on Christmas 
night I was wakened suddenly by a loud squalling 
at the hen-house. It sent a cold shiver down 
my back. Panther? Lynx? Bear? Or was 
it that wicked Fitz-Henry, trying to steal Aunt 
Eunice’s cochins ? 

The squalling continued, frightfully urgent. 
My teeth chattered from fear and cold, but a 
sense of my duties as housekeeper and guardian 
nerved me to get up and throw on my clothes. 
Pulling on my boots, without stopping for socks, 
I seized Uncle Luther’s ax, which I kept standing 
by my bed, and opened the outside door. It was 
dark and cloudy, fine snow was falling, there 
were occasional fitful, sighing gusts of wind, and 
it was bitterly cold. 1 took a few steps toward 
the hen-house ; then the drear darkness overawed 
me, and I ran back. 

But he who runs away may nerve himself to 
fight again, and that woful squalling was impera- 
tive. l-really must go to the rescue! So, 
gripping the ax handle, I stole forth 
again and slowly approached the door 
of the old log house. There was a great 
commotion inside; turkeys and cochins 
were flying blindly about, cackling and 
scolding ; but louder than all else was 
that distressful squalling from a fowl 
that was evidently being mauled. 

I still half-believed the disturber to 
be Fitz-Henry, so, summoning my 
courage, I shouted at the door: “Fit 
Rothsea, you rascal, drop that hen! 
What are you doing in there?” 

As the squalling and commotion were 
unabated, I now felt the door with my 
hand, and found it still buttoned and 
also hasped on the outside, as I had left 
it the previous evening. 1 then went 
round to the windows; all three were 
fast closed. Then Fitz-Henry could 
not be the raider. Had some wild beast 
got in by digging under the sills of the 
old house? I dared not open the door 
lest the creature should spring upon me ; 
but I shouted and shouted, hoping to 
frighten it out and away. Still the 
cackling and fluttering went on. 

Then I ran for the barn lantern. 
Lighting it, 1 held it up-to the windows, 
and shading my eyes from the light, I 
strained them to see what was inside. 
For some time I could discern nothing 
except the cochins, darting this way 
and that. 

Then on a sudden a black animal that 
seemed as large as a Newfoundland dog 
dashed across from one corner to the 
other, looking so formidable that I 
thought it must be a bear. But it ran 
as if startled by the light; and to keep 
it from devouring more of the cochins, I began 
going from one window to another with the 
lantern, shouting as loud as I could. 

This practice I continued industriously until 
day dawned, and the slow, gray light grew clear, 
except for falling snow. Then I saw the animal 
crouching in the darkest corner. The turkeys 
seemed safe, and all the cochins had regained 
their low roosting pole, except one that lay dead 
on the floor. < 

For a long while I peeped and peered at the 
crouching creature, which did not now look so 
large as when I caught glimpses of it in the 
night. 

Finally I concluded that it was a thick-haired, 
dark-gray dog, not too formidable for an angry 
boy of my size. So I opened the door softly, 
slipped inside with the ax, closed the door behind 
me, and shouted, ““Come out, you scamp !’’ 

With a sharp yapping sound, the creature 
dashed round to the other side, and then I 





saw its immense brush tail. It was plainly a 












large fox. Yet I could scarcely believe this, for I 
had never seen a black or “silver tip” fox before. 
I could see no hole in the floor of the fow)- 
house, and indeed the fox must have climbed down 
the large, low stone chimney; but it appeared to 
be unable to get out as it had entered, and so 
remained a prisoner, caught as in a trap. 

After watching its movements for a time, I 
tried to strike it down with the ax; but it darted 
from corner to corner with amazing agility, 
barking and snarling at me. In the fracas we 
stirred up a prodigious dust, and the frightened 
eochins and turkeys, flying wildly hither and 
thither, added to the commotion. 

Presently, quite beside itself with terror, the 
fox sprang directly at me; but with one lucky 
blow I knocked it down, and killed it. 

As it lay dead it was a beautiful creature, 
and seemed to me quite marvelously so when I 
remembered that silver-tipped foxskins were 
very valuable. When my Uncle Luther came 
home, he took the skin to Woodstock for me, 
and sold it to a fur dealer there for three hundred 
and eighty dollars. My uncle kept a small 
fraction of this to reimburse himself for the hen 
the fox had killed, and turned the rest of the 
money over to me. It made by far the largest 
Christmas windfall that has ever come my way. 


THE HOME-MADE ICE-BOAT. 
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By Stinson Jarvis. 
: ee those who grow up in the neighborhood 








of inviting ice-fields the desire to skim over 
them in a sailing-machine of one’s own 
construction is bound to come sooner or later. 
In our neighborhood nobody escaped the fever 
for the cold sport, and most of us began by 
making little ice-boats that had men’s skates 
for runners. This may be done with some 
satisfaction where the ice is smooth and free 
from snow-drifts, and in tribute to an unforgotten 
delight it can be said that the result is worth all 
the work it costs. The first hundred yards on 
such a boat is better than all the giddy racing- 
machines that come in later years. 

The frame of the sailing platform, which is in 
no respect a boat, and still less a yacht, is shaped 
like a cross, the “center timber” being crossed 
by the “‘runner-plank.” It has three skates or 
runners—one at each end of the runner-plank 
and one at the after end of the center timber. 
Now you can strengthen your cross as you like, 
either by setting up wire-rope backstays from 
the ends of the runner-plank to the after part of 
the center timber, or you can make this lateral 
strengthening of wood. In either case you will 
thus have a triangle with a base shorter than its 
two equal sides; and it is the base side that is 
the front of the boat, the steering being done at 
the third angle at the rear. 

Scientific racers have every timber strengthened 
with struts and guys of wire rope set up with 
neat turn-buckles ; but as these will need profes- 
sional assistance, my account will deal solely 
with craft to be made 
without patent runners 
and special castings, simply 
with the wood and iron 
which may be had any- 
where. And as space is 
limited, the best way will 
be to give the measurements and specifications 
for a craft of fair size, and let those who wish to 
build a smaller vessel reduce the general plan for 
themselves. 

Let the backbone or center timber be of pine 
or spruce, or better still, basswood, 27 feet long, 
12 inches wide and 5 inches thick, and with the 
heart of the wood upward when in position. Let 
the runner-plank be of the same wood, 14% feet 
long, 12 inches wide and 5% inches thick. This 
may be worked down gradually toward the outer 
ends to a thickness of three inches. At the 
contact point of the runner-plank and backbone 
is used a half-round iron strap called the runner- 
plank strap. It is 2 inches wide and 1 inch 
thick, with a nut at each end. 

Long inch planking, seven inches wide, may 
be placed edge up so as to join the outer parts 
of the runner-plank with the after end of the 
backbone. The forward ends of these side strips 
may be cut to lap and be bolted to the runner- 
plank. The after ends may be slightly sunk in 
the backbone, about the place shown in cut. For 
added strength have a piece of oak join under 
this as part of the flooring, and, with %4-inch 
pine, plank the floor at least two-thirds of the 
way to the runner-plank. If you do not mind 
the extra weight, plank it the whole way, and 
secure the planking everywhere with screws, 
so as to give stiffness to the whole frame and a 

floor on which you can 
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aaa walk. Let the boards 
. pass under the back- 
= bone, to which also 





[C Fae they are firmly screwed. 


While sailing you will 
| thus be able to lie inside a 6-inch bulwark instead 
| of being cooped up in a tiny cockpit. 

| Companions, cushions, robes or blankets can 
| be added, and it is all rubbish to say that for 
good ice-boating one needs an expensive anid 
comfortless racer. The craft here described wi!! 
go a measured mile and a half in one minute 
























and thirty seconds, which on a rough course was 
plenty fast enough for me. 

The runners will be cut out of thick boiler 
plate—an easy task for the cutting - machines 
after the pattern is shown on the plate. The 
bottom edges of the two forward skates will be 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





rudder-post to lessen the jar in passing over | 


rough ice. The top of the post, or standard, is 


squared to take the iron tiller, above which | 


there is a worm and a nut to hold it in place. 


The mast is stepped 7 feet 8 inches back from 
the tip of the bowsprit, and the center of the | 


ground across from the inside, to have a short, | ranner-plank is 2 feet 10 inches aft from the 
strong edge on the outer side of each, to prevent | center of the mast. This spar is 18% feet long, 


leeway, but not too sharp. 
They will be 4 feet long and 
6% inches deep, shaped as in 
cut. They are hung on a 
pivot, and work between two 
chucks or runner-guides, which 
are countersunk a 4 inch in 
the runner-plank. The guides 
are 18 inches long, 4 inches 
deepand 2 inches thick. Each 
of these is bolted to the runner- 
plank by four %-inch bolts. 


4% inches in diameter at 
center, and tapering to 1 
inch less at ends. The gaff 
is 10% feet over all, 3% 
inches at center and 2% at 
ends. The main-boom is 
18% feet over all, 3%4 inches 
at center, and 1 inch less at 
ends. The shrouds, jib-stay 
and bowsprit shrouds are of 


circumference. Pliable wire 





They will hold the skates 
closely, preventing all wab- 
bling, but allowing some fore 
and aft motion on the pivot. 
On the inside of each inboard 
chuck are two brackets for 


rigging is best for the strain 
portions of the peak and 
throat halyards. 
sions of the sails are: Main- 
sail hoist, 124% feet; head, 
10% feet; leach, 25% feet; 





strengthening, each let slightly 
into the plank, glued and fast- 
ened with lag screws. 

The plate of the rudder-skate 
will be of the same depth, and 
2 feet 8 inches over all. The bottom edge of this 
skate is ground to the center, and not to one 
side. It has more of a curve than the others, 
and should not rest more than about 15 inches 
on the ice. The steering apparatus had better 
be made by a blacksmith, because of the extra 
strength of the iron, and because of the compara- 
tively clumsy appearance if made of wood. The 
rudder-post ends in a flat crotch, where the iron 
is divided to form two sides, one on each side of 
the skate, to which it is bolted. (See sectional 
cut.) A thick rubber washer or ring is placed 


between the backbone and the collar on the | 
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T has been said by a poli- 








feet ; foot, 7 feet ; luff, 13 feet ; 


area of jib, 39; total sail area, 
250 53-100 square feet. 


These are regular racing sails for a boat of | 


this size, and are given because it is as cheap 
to work on good shapes as on bags. But any 
yacht sails which are not too big may be used, 
if the center of effort be in the right place. Simi- 
larly, the standing and running rigging need not 
be of the material here mentioned. If good 
clothes-line is all you have handy, use it. Begin- 
ners who have not the benefit of expert teaching 
should in fresh winds commence under a close- 


reefed mainsail, and find things out as they go | 


along, as a badly managed ice-boat is a possible 
danger to every one within reach. 








, tician, who was also a 
writer, that an English 
politician ought to be 
wrapped in cotton-wool; by 
which he meant that the 
English politician has such 
tremendous demands upon 
his energies, his time, his 
courage and his patience 
that he could fulfil his duties 
only if everything in his 
private life were made easy 
for him. Englishwomen 
married to politicians are 
content, as a rule, to accept 
this doctrine ; they seek, less 
than women of other nation- 
alities, a separate pursuit 
and a distinct individuality. 
They are usually content to 
be absorbed in the career 
and personality of their husbands. 
are exceptions, some of them of a tragic kind. 
More than one promising politician of our time 
has suddenly begun to relax in his energies. 
People have remarked that he made fewer 
speeches in the House of Commons, that he was 


not so often seen on the platform, and that when | 
the division lists were published at the end of the | 
session, the number of times on which he went | 


into the lobby was painfully small. And then 
suddenly the world one day found that he, whose 
name once filled the universal ear, was heard, 
seen, 
living. Faults of temper, and those faults the 


on the part of the fallen politician’s wife, were 
usually the key to this unsolved enigma. 

The three premiers of England of our time 
were singularly blessed in being entirely free 





VISCOUNTESS BEACONSFIELD. 


FROM AN EARLY PORTRAIT. 


remembered no more—dead, while yet | 


election contests were suffi 


forever, 
wealthiest families. 


down at something 


thirty-five thousand dollars— 
a year, She inherited an 
ancient home in Bucking- 
hamshire—one of the coun- 
ties called home counties 
because of their proximity 
to London, and the favorite 
county of many of the great- 
est names in the English 
aristocracy. So Disraeli, by 
marrying Mrs. Wyndham 


But there | Lewis, was not only placed forever above want, 
| but he became the English squire of broad acres, 
chureh patronage and an obedient tenantry. | 
But Mrs. Wyndham Lewis was fifty years old | 


and homely, while Disraeli was thirty-five and 
brilliantly handsome. 


**Handsome Ben Disraeli.’’ 


T was difficult for those who saw him only in 


his old age to understand what Disraeli was in | 


his youth. In old age, indeed, he was, to say 


the least, not beautiful, and the old man’s foppish | 


|airs and garish taste in dress did not enhance 
outcome of ill health rather than of evil instincts | 


| between Russia and Turkey, 


from domestic anxieties ; their wives lived up to | 
the ideal set forth in the first sentence of this | 


article; at home their husbands were kept in 
cotton-wool. And yet the first of these cases 
was unpromising enough in its start and in all 
its circumstances. 

When Benjamin Disraeli married Mrs. W ynd- 
ham Lewis people shrugged their shoulders. It 
was, they said, another proof that the pushing 
and coldly ambitious young Jew was willing to 
sacrifice everything to his career; that domestic 
affection was added to the other things he had 
laid aside for the sake of attaining the glittering 
goal of his ambition. : 

There was abundant excuse for these unchari- 
table comments. Disraeli’s youth had been not 
merely one of struggle, but of that terrible 
indebtedness which is worse than the worst 
poverty. When he stood for the constituency of 
Shrewsbury in 1841, the Liberal paper of the 





town published a list of judgments entered | 


thousand pounds—two hundred thousand dollars. | once figured in a book of beauty ; 
Most of these debts were probably incurred in| in sueh publications, like kisses, went by favor | his great stumping tours she was ever with him. | sense of the words. 
The one beauty I | And when he came on the platform, there was | manners as atrocious. 


those four election contests which he had already | in the old days of patronage. 


his charms. I saw him one Sunday during the 
period of the high excitement over the war 
when he and 
Gladstone were fighting their last and greatest 
parliamentary duel, and when both names were 


the oriflammes of parties divided by the dread | 


question of peace or war—I saw Disraeli one 
Sunday in the midst of that terrible time; and 
this is how he was dressed : 


He had on a light drab short overcoat—the coat 


worn by the sort of men who are called “sports” 
in America; he wore very light-colored trousers, 


wire rigging 14 inches in| 


The dimen- | 


foot, 173, feet ; jib leach, 10% | 


area of mainsail, 211 53-109; | 


fought at an epoch when | 


ciently costly to strain the | 
resources of, or even cripple | 
the noblest and | 


Mrs. Wyndham Lewis, on | 
the other hand, was rich. | 
Her fortune has been put | 
like | 
seven thousand pounds —| 


have ever heard authentically attributed to her 
was a figure which, I have been told by some old 
cronies, was so beautiful that well-known beaus 
| used to follow her as she rode in Rotten Row. 
Ilowever, when Disraeli married her she was 
simply a homely old woman. 

She is said to have been also peculiarly silly. 
Society was. constantly repeating her sayings 
about her husband—sayings that were a mixture 
of naiveté, tenderness, and a frankness of speech 
not common in the self-suppressed atmosphere 
of England; nor, indeed, in polite circles in any 
part of the world. No less a personage than the 
late queen is reported to have been the unwilling 
confidante of one of those revelations ; and even 
to her last day the queen is said to have laughed 
heartily — perhaps also a little tenderly and 
pathetically—at the recollection. 

And yet with all these drawbacks, it was an 
| eminently successful marriage. The dedication 
|of “Sibyl” was the expression 
| of undoubtedly genuine feeling. 
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she immediately behind him, watching his ever) 
movement ; taking advantage of a pause made b) 
prolonged cheers to give him a word of warning 
against overexertion and overexcitement ; mixing 
with her own hands the drink with which he used 
to moisten his throat; as vigilant as a mother 
nursing a first-born babe. 


Her Horror of Red Tape. 


ND yet she must often have been something 
of a trial to her husband, for no two people 
could have been more different in many respects. 
Mr. Gladstone was orderliness personified ; she 
was extremely unmethodical. “With her,’’ wrote 
Dean Wickham, one of her sons-in-law, some 
time ago, “impulse took the place of method. 
She had ever a horror of what she would call 
‘red tape’ in every one but him. The framework 
of her days was given by his needs; but when 
they were satisfied, the rest 
was a rush of multifarious 





It is one of the most charming 
tributes to a wife in any lan- 
guage. 

“| would inscribe this work 
to one whose noble spirit and 
| gentle nature ever prompt her 
to sympathize with the suffer- 
ing,” wrote Disraeli; “to one 
whose sweet voice has often 
encouraged, and waose taste 
and judgment have ever guided 
its pages; the most severe of 
critics, but—a perfect Wife!” 

“For thirty-three years,” 
said Disraeli of her, ‘she has 
never given me a dull mo- 
ment.” She reciprocated the 
compliment by once telling a 
friend that she had never once 
seen Disraeli out of temper. 
| that reveal the Sphinx-like statesman, who could 





MRS. 


his face or even a limb, acting like a madcap 
schoolboy with his wife. 

After a much applauded speech in Edinburgh, 
he and his wife danced round their bedroom 
like children over his triumph. When Disraeli 
made a very successful speech in the House of 
Commons on April 3, 1872, his wife hastened 
back from the ladies’ gallery, got home before 





approach, rushed out to the hall, and embracing 
him rapturously exclaimed, “O Dizzy, Dizzy, 
|this is the greatest night of all! 
for all!’ 


| House of Commons, when, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, he was going to make his budget 
speech,—the great event of the session,—one of 
her fingers was caught and bruised by the door of 
the carriage. She did not utter even a sound of 
pain lest she should unnerve her husband in that 
great hour of trial. It was not till he came home 
radiant with success that he learned of all the 
agony that had been silently endured for his 
sake. No wonder that at her funeral he followed 
her body with bare head under a heavily falling 
rain. 


The Mistress of Hawarden. 


- some respects, the marriage of Mr. and Mrs. 
Gladstone was even more idyllic. It was 
contracted in youth, when both the husband and 
the wife were equally fine specimens of splendid 
manhood and beautiful maidenhood. There is 
still on the walls of Hawarden a picture of 
Mrs. Gladstone and her sister, Lady Lyttelton, 
taken when they 
| were girls. It is now 





Another and even better known anecdote is | 





GLADSTONE, 


There are anecdotes | 


remain for hours without moving a muscle in | 


occupations: not laid out 
before, but growing one out 
of another.” 

There is a delicious story 
of her which illustrates this 
description, and at the same 
time brings out that over- 
flowing sweetness of disposi- 
tion which was the crown of 
her character and her life. 
She was travelling to a sub- 
urb of London, probably on 
some errand of charity. Her 
ticket had been bought for 
her by the footman, and she 
had either left her purse at 
home or emptied it on the 
way. She got into conver- 
sation with a young lady, 
the sadness of whose face attracted her attention, 
and by her was told a pitiful story of a husband 
threatened with consumption, of the ,vvoyage to 
Australia as a last chance of restoration to 
health, and finally of the long separation between 





| the two made necessary by smallness of means. 


her husband, and when she heard his carriage | 


This pays | 


} 


that, while she accompanied him one night to the | 


Mrs. Gladstone listened with such attention 
that she passed her station, and had to borrow a 
shilling from the poverty-stricken lady to pay her 
return fare. But she gave her name and address. 
When the young wife, with her ailing husband, 
appeared the next day at the house of the greatest 
of Englishmen, she was received with open arms ; 
and Mrs. Gladstone was able to present her with 
a sum sufficient to enable her to accompany her 
husband to Australia. 

In Mr. Gladstone Mrs. Gladstone lived and 
had her being. It is beautifully characteristic of 
this that when she was dying, and when already 
the twilight of reason and consciousness had 
come, she was heard muttering words in a loud, 
Clear voice, strangely different from the muffled 
and inaudible tones of many previous weeks. 
The watchers listened, and found that she 
imagined that a carriage ordered for her husband 
was late, and the vehement and loud words were 
addressed to the nurse, whom she mistook for 
the person responsible for the delay. The soft 
coo, as well as the words that followed the 
loud remonstrance, showed who was the other 
person with whom the dying woman carried on 
this imaginary conversation. The words were, 
“Shall you be ready soon to start, darling ?”’ It 
was a condition in Mr. Gladstone’s will that 
wherever he was buried his wife should lie 
beside him. And they lie beside each other now 
in Westminster Abbey. 

The wife of Lord Salisbury died but a few 
months ago, but, with that self-control which is 
characteristic of Englishmen, not one sign has he 
given to reveal the inner wound, But 
their marriage, too, was idyllic. 





a picture of infinite 
pathos. The soft 
lines, the old - fash - 
ioned ringlets, the 
peach-blossom cheeks, 
the girlish figures with 
| the tiny waists, and 
all that wondrous 
beauty of innocence, 
hope, trust, which be- 
long to maidenhood, 
justify the title of 
“the beautiful Miss 
Glynnes” by which 


Lord Salisbury was Lord Robert 
Cecil when he met Miss Alderson, 
daughter of a well-known judge. 
Nowadays there would be nothing 
extraordinary in an aristocrat, espe- 
cially a younger son, as Lord Salis- 
bury was, marrying the daughter of 
an eminent judge. But forty years 
ago things were different, and the 
aristocracy rarely married outside its 
own narrow circle. When, therefore, 
the young nobleman announced that 
he wanted to marry the judge’s 
daughter, his father sternly refused 





the sisters were then 
| known, 

Mrs. Gladstone in 
|old age was robust 
rather than beautiful. 


a variegated waistcoat, and a pair of lavender-| She looked just a very tall, very strong, large- 


colored kid gloves. 
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his assent; and as the young man 
persevered, he was given but a scanty 
allowance, and told to go and earn his 
bread. This was perhaps the luckiest 
misfortune that ever befell him. 

It drove him inte journalism; and journalism 


Imagine such clothing, and | boned woman, who was fit to be the wife of a gave him that readiness of pen and of speech, 


then imagine emerging from it the Sphinx- like | hero and the mother of a long line of stalwart | and that promptitude and rapidity in doing 


head, with curls which ought to have been snow- 


white but which were dyed to raven-black, the | gossip was busy with sayings of strange naiveté | to power. 


children. Inher case, as in that of Mrs, Disraeli, 


| work, which are among the secrets of his rise 


For years the young couple, with 


long Jewish nose, and the skin yellow as an old | and sometimes almost of childishness, expressive | children coming fast, had an up-hill struggle ; 
parchment and lined in every spot, and you will | of her abounding and ever-present admiration | and then all at once their struggles were over. 


have some idea of how strange and grotesque a 
figure it was. The Prime Minister of England | 


looked for all the world like a king of the Gipsies. | perfect devotion of the couple. 


But in youth he was called by Professor | 


Ayrton, in a famous book of rimes, “handsome | certain to be. 


and love for her adored husband. 


The elder brother of Lord Robert Cecil died; 


The ‘public had every opportunity of seeing the | he became heir to the title and the estates, and 


Gladstone was, there also Mrs. Gladstone was 


Wherever Mr. | since that time he has known no financial care. 


Lady Salisbury was a woman of distinct 


If he had a speech of any impor- | individuality and of great intellectual powers. 


Ben Disraeli,” and the portrait of him appended | tance to deliver in the House of Commons, you | People used sometimes to say that she was quite 
might be perfectly certain that you would see his | | as clever as her husband. She read a great deal, 
against him amounting to no less than forty | youth. Mrs. Wyndham Lewis is said to have | wife in the corner seat in the ladies’ gallery | was very witty, in fact, was too intellectual ever 


to “Lothair’’ is that of a fascinatingly handsome | 





but portraits | which she had made her own. 


Throughout all | to become the grande dame in the narrower 


People used to speak of her 
At her big receptions it 
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was a common incident for her to give her hand | 


to the incoming guest with her head turned and 
her conversation addressed to some other person. 
The fact probably was that society rather bored 
her. 
regarded the serious things of life as the only 
ones worth considering. 

At home at Hatfield she was an earthly | 
providence to all around her. Little boys were | 
taken from the refuges where the waifs of society | 
are found, and were trained to be grooms, and | 
then sent out to earn their living with the | 
Hatfield hall-mark as a certain recommendation 
for employment. 

She was even more opulent in her charity and | 
solicitude for the unfortunate of her own sex. 
She had an elaborate system of inquiry — an 
intelligence department, so to speak — through | 
which she learned of all these domestic tragedies | 








She was essentially a serious woman, who | 
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of rural life for many miles round. When she | 
had got hold of the poor girl she sent her to 
some colony where she was able to start life 
again. 

Not satisfied with this, Lady Salisbury kept 
| up a constant correspondence with these rescued 
| bodies and souls, and with some of them remained 

on terms of intimacy all her life. Thus it was 
| that Lady Salisbury was judged differently by 
| different people. 

“T met her three times,” said a gentleman to 
me. “On the first two occasions I hated her; 
on the third I loved her. On the first two 
occasions she scarcely looked up from her book 
to speak to me; indeed, almost turned her back 
| upon me, and I felt her to be the rudest woman I 
had ever met. And then I met her when she 
| could sit down and talk to me; and ever after I 
loved her.” Such, then, she was. 


Ghat Merry Golden Wedding 


Gen Unusual Stories by C. A. Stephens 






ill.—The Original Wedding 
Serenade. 
UITE different from Jesse 
Parsons or Freeland Strong 
was Johnny Virgin. Jesse 
was grave, staid and conscientious; Johnny was 
gay, roguish and careless. He was not impulsive 
and fiery, like Freeland, but calculating and 
eunning in laying plans, particularly plans for 
pranks. 

But he was jolly company of an evening and 
very popular; and he had this, at least, in 
common with Freeland and Jesse, that he had 
been undisguisedly fond of Milly Lapham. All 
these boys, indeed, had been schoolmates with 
her, and in the habit from childhood of calling 
at the Lapham farmhouse and going about with 
Milly. 

Johnny was away from home over Sunday— 
the Sunday of Freeland’s wild exploit and Milly’s 
hasty marriage to Andrew Chase. But he 
returned on Monday, and when he heard 
what had occurred during his absence he was 
astounded, for Johnny, like Jesse and Freeland, 
had all along believed himself the favorite in 
Milly’s good graces. She had always treated 
him very kindly, and after the easy customs of 
this new community, they had often fished 
together or gone berrying up and down Wild 
Brook. 

Thus far Johnny had not thought much of 
marriage—he was scarcely nineteen as yet; but 
while away on this hunting trip vague misgivings 
as to the intentions of the other boys troubled 
him, and he resolved to pay court to Milly in 
earnest on his return. 

When told that she was already Mrs. Chase, 
he was thunderstruck, and experienced a sharper 
heartache than had ever before a‘Xected his 
buoyant nature. In Johnny’s case, too, the 
heartache rapidly gave place to resentment 
and rancor. He fancied himself badly used, and, 
unlike Jesse, he was not so much concerned for 
Milly’s future happiness as for “squaring up” 
his own side of the account. Johnny completely 
lost his self-control, and went about saying 
every hard thing he could think of about Andrew, 
and was even so unmanly as to slur his former 
good friend, Milly. When a boy allows himself 
to do that, there is good reason to think that his 
previous affection has not been of the true sort; 
there has been too much egotism in it. 

There was then an ungracious custom just com- 
ing into vogue in Maine of “ serenading”’ the 
newly married, either on the night of the wed- 
ding or soon afterward. The practice was to linger 
about, making great uproar, until invited indoors 
by the bride and groom and entertained with 
refreshments. This particular kind of “serenade” 
is said to have come to us from the French- 
Canadians. 

A serenade with good music, courteously ren- 
dered by a party of young friends, might be not 
unpleasant; and with such intent the custom 
perhaps originated. But if so it soon degenerated 
into mere riot and discourtesy. In some places 
rough fellows made every wedding a pretext for 
an orgy of clamor and goat-play. A mob of fifty 
or a hundred men and boys would surround the 
house at midnight, and with horns, drums, old 
tinware, and even guns, maintain a hideous 
disturbance for hours. 

To end the annoyance as soon as possible, the 
bridegroom usually provided a stock of things 
to eat and drink, and having invited the roisterers 
indoors, made the best of their unwelcome visit 
by treating them far more handsomely than he 
desired to do. 


Not infrequently the serenaders remained until | Milly’s acquaintances learned of it and gave her | peace and quiet, far from the scene of disturbance. 


daylight; or, if not invited in on the first | 
night, they would come on the next and redouble 
their previous efforts. Instances are remem- 
bered where they came every night for a week, | 


going so far as to batter down doors and break | 


windows. 

Where the bridegroom was a spirited young 
fellow, and resented such imposition on his rights 
as a citizen, affrays occasionally occurred. In 
twenty instances on record firearms were used, 
and in eight of these there were fatal casualties. 






The practice ran its course, and 
at last succumbed to public rep- 
robation. But in 1824 it was 
a novelty, and Johnny Virgin 
planned and managed the first 
serenade of the sort in Jericho. 
Jesse Parsons had gone back to his work in 
East Livermore sadder and wiser; but there 
is little doubt that he would have discounte- 
nanced Johnny’s project. Freeland, too, declined 
to have anything to do with it. But Johnny, 
who was bursting with spite and mortification, 








deaf old man named Zimri Glinds, who was | 


| given a home there for whatever work he was | 


pleased to do. 

This Zimri Glinds was something of a char- | 
acter. He had been a man-of-war’s man in his | 
day, and had served for seven years on the 
famous old frigate Constitution. He main- 
tained that he had lost his hearing on account 
of the roar of cannon during the many battles 
of the Constitution with British ships. Be 
this as it may, he was as deaf as a post; the | 
heaviest peal of thunder was quite inaudible to | 
him. 

Otherwise than by signs the only way of com- 
municating with him was by writing on a slate. 
He was accustomed to keep the slate and a} 
pencil on a string by his chair at table. 

He sang man-of-war songs in a high-pitched, 
flat voice, and he had also a boarding-pike in his | 
possession with which he said he had “ran | 
through a British bo’s’n.” | 

Sometimes, when the memories of his warlike | 
days were revived, Uncle Zim would seize the | 
pike and, with a wild hurrah, show the land-| 
lubbers of Jericho how he had leaped to the rail of 
the Guerriere, and jamped down among the 
disheartened British tars. The sailor’s perform- 
ance with the pike was admittedly impressive, 
even if touched with burlesque. Wrapped in 
the everlasting silence of the deaf, the old sailor 
was now ordinarily very quiet; only on rare 
occasions did he rouse to the simulation of past 
deeds of renown. 

It oceurred to Andrew, however, that Uncle 
Zim would be an appropriate person to entertain 
Johnny and his serenaders, and at the supper- 
table that Tuesday night—the night he had heard 
they were coming—he wrote on Uncle Zim’s | 
slate as follows: 


I am going away to-night, and I want you to | 
take your pike and sleep in the front room of my 








CHARGED HIM IN TRUE MAN-OF-WAR STYLE, 


applied to certain “fellows of the baser sort,’’ of 
whom there is always, unfortunately, a consider- 
able number in every community, and succeeded 
in raising a crew of thirty or forty, all fired with 
the idea of making it unpleasant for Andrew. 

They collected horns, bells, tin pans, guns, 
two snare drums, a bass drum, fifes and a conch- 
shell. One rogue even procured a pig, which, 
when its ears were cuffed, would squeal in a 
frightful manner. 

Such was the nature of the serenade which 
Johnny was devising for celebrating the wedding 
| of his former friends. But meanwhile one of | 





a hint. Forewarned is forearmed. Andrew 
| promptly took measures for weathering the 
approaching cyclone of noise, and displayed good 
generalship. 





| and Milly had driven to the Lapham homestead ; 
|but on the following day they proceeded to 
Andrew’s house, where they were to live with 
his father and mother. Andrew was an only 
son, and besides himself and his parents there 
| was but one other inmate of the house, a very 





On the night of the hasty marriage Andrew | 








| 


| the front windows of Andy’s new portion of the 


new part of the house. The British may attack 
us; but don’t let them board, and don’t give up 
the ship. 


The old man did not understand it very well. 
He had heard nothing of the serenade, and 
supposed this was merely some of Andy’s non- 
sense. But he thought a great deal of Andy, and 
to oblige him, went up-stairs to the front room 
about eight o’clock in the evening and went to bed. 

An hour or so later Andrew and Milly stole 
out at the back door and proceeded across the 
pastures. and woodland to the Lapham farm, 
| two miles distant, where they passed the night in 


Before leaving, Andy had told his parents 
what was on foot, and advised them to close up 
their part of the house, retire to bed and pay no 
attention to the serenade. 

Johnny and his myrmidons, all frightfully 
masked, did not appear on the scene until nearly 
eleven o’clock. They came silently, and posted 
themselves in the yard about the door and under 


farmhouse. 





When all was ready Johnny blew his horn as 















asignal for the fanfare. Then the uproar began. 
Three guns were fired, the snare drums rolled, 
| the bass drum boomed, horns blared, tin pans 
clattered, the conch-shell roared and the pig 
squealed. The horrible discord could be heard 
for two miles. 

But apparently it was to an utterly unrespon- 
sive house. Old Mr. Chase and his wife stopped 
their ears and ignored it; and as for Uncle Zimri 
| up-stairs, he heard nothing whatever; he was 
| peacefully asleep. The rural wags used to say 
| irreverently that even at judgment-day Gabriel 
| would be obliged to come and write on Uncle 


| Zim’s slate, 


A second attack with all the instruments, 
including the pig, woke no response. The 
serenaders then whooped, sang songs, beat on 


| the door and flailed the walls of the house with 


long sticks. 

Still no response. 

They kept it up, with short intervals of rest, 
for about two hours. 

Yet still the dark house gave no sign. 

Determined not to be beaten, Johnny now 
bethought himself of smoky fumes. They kindled 
a fire in the yard and began burning old boots, 
scraps of harness, old woolen garments, and a 
quantity of hair left over from recent plastering 
operations. They even went so far as to open 
a window on the leeward side of their smudge, 
so that the smoke would be drawn into the 
house. 

It was the flicker and glare of the fire at the 
chamber window that finally waked Uncle Zim 
—waked him suddenly with the impression that 
the house was afire. During all this time he had 
not heard anything. 


He jumped up and looked out. What he saw 


| first was a man with diabolic features pounding 


a bass drum, then other drummers and strange- 
looking men with guns and horns, apparently; 
a hostile party. 

“Avast there, ye land pirates!’’ he shouted, 
shoving up the window. 

“Andy! Andy! We want Andy! Tell Andy 
and Milly we want to see ’em!” bawled the 
serenaders. 

Of course Uncle Zimri did not hear a word of 
this, but he smelled smoke, and grabbing his 
old pike, started on the run down-stairs to repel 
boarders. 

The old man had an idea—which was not very 
strange—that they were trying to burn him out. 
The lower part of the house, in fact, was filled 
with most noisome fumes. 

Uncle Zimri threw open the outer door, and 
seeing the fellow with the bass drum standing 
near, charged him in true man-of-war style. He 
speared the big drum, threw it over his head, 
and then gave chase after the startled drummer, 
cheering hoarsely. 

The fellow dodged and doubled about the 
yard, then scudded behind a cart; but Uncle 
Zimri kept close after him, till Johnny, stealing 
up from one side, attempted to trip up the old 
man and disarm him. 

He seized hold of the boarding-pike to wrest 
it away, but Uncle Zimri practised a long-for- 
gotten man -of-war’s-man’s rush and landed 
Johnny flat on his back among the dooryard 
chips. 

Although young and agile, Johnny barely 
squirmed aside and got to his feet in time to 
escape the point of the pike. Uncle Zimri, in 
fact, was so close at his heels that Johnny 
was obliged to retreat at his best speed, and in 
this way was driven down the garden - plot 
adjoining the yard, and along two rows of 
currant bushes to a corner of the fence. The 
garden fence bordered the brook, being close 
on the bank of it, at a bend where the water was 
three or four feet deep. 

Johnny had to jump the fence in haste, and 
consequently landed in water deep enough to 
wet him to his skin. 

He got out without difficulty; but to have 
one’s clothing saturated with water on a Novem- 
ber night, when the temperature is down to 
freezing-point, is disagreeable. Johnny found 
it so depressing that the pleasures of serenading 
Andrew and Milly rapidly lessened. He hurried 
home, and his fellow serenaders saw nothing 
more of him that night. 

But they soon saw more of Uncle Zimri, who 
returned on the run in quest of new foes. The 
deaf old sailor’s blood was up. Wherever he 
saw a serenader he charged him, pike-point 
foremost. 

He seemed galvanized, as it were, into an 
abnormal activity with that pike. Like a 
jumping-jack he darted every way, all the time 
whooping wildly. He could not be reasoned 
with, for he could not hear a word that was 
shouted at him; and on account of the masks 
he recognized no one. 

There were athletic young fellows in the 
party, but none of them cared to close with 
Uncle Zim in his present excited condition. He 
drove them all off the premises and captured a 
large part of their paraphernalia. 

When Andrew and Milly returned at sunris¢ 
the next morning, they found Uncle Zimri sitting 
on the door-steps, with an expression of blissfu! 
contentment on his ruddy visage, the content- 
ment of a man who has done his full duty and 
made an unusually good job of it. 

His trophies lay in a heap at one side of the 
steps. They consisted of a bass drum, with both 
heads broken, a drumstick, one cymbal, an old 
musket, two dinner-horns, a broken fife, three 
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battered tin pans, three masks more or less 
hideous, two old hats, one known to belong to 
Johnny Virgin, several odd mittens and an old 
sword-cane. 

Uncle Zimri had shut up the pig, under 
the barn. Evidently the discomfiture and rout 
had been complete. 

Andrew and Milly were convulsed with laugh- 
ter, which Uncle Zimri regarded in grave 
doubt; for the old sailor was no nearer under- 
standing the situation than when he had first 
looked out of the window at two o’clock in the 
morning. He regarded it as a real attack bya 
masked enemy, with colors flying and a military 
band thrown in. 

Andrew set to work and constructed a sort of 
trellis over the door, and during the day Milly 
and he decorated it with all the trophies which 
Uncle Zim had captured. They put the bass 
drum, drumstick and cymbal directly overhead, 
and filled the sides with the minor trophies. 

No one ever called to lay claim to any of the 
articles, and the memorial remained there over 
their door all the following winter. It was a 
picturesque object, and furnished a subject for 
much laughter to passers-by. 

Andrew also posted written notices, describing 
a certain pig which had mysteriously come to 
him, and inviting the owner to call, prove 
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property, pay charges for board and take his 
pig away. 

It was pretty well known to whom the pig 
belonged, but the owner was so chagrined over 
the result of the serenade that he never sum- 
moned courage to come and get the animal. 
Andrew kept the pig for a year, until it had 
grown to be a four-hundred-pound hog. 

When he finally slaughtered it, the following 
Thanksgiving week, he took one of the spareribs 
round to the owner’s door, late in the evening, 
and hung it up there conspicuously. Attached 
to the sparerib was a bit of note-paper on which 
Milly had written the following : 


Good morning, master! I am a piece of your 
long-lost piggy. I cannot now squeal as loud as 
when you lost me, but I have had a pretty good 
time, for a pig, and have come back bringing the 
compliments and good wishes of those with whom 
I have been sojourning for a year. 


Thus ended the first serenade in Jericho. It 
was also the last, for although serenades were 
common in other places for forty years afterward, 
no one ever attempted another in Jericho. 


Epirors’ Note. Aunt Milly and Uncle Andrew 
drove to Portland in their new “thorough -brace” 
wagon on their wedding trip. There they saw Lafay- 
ette, and_ came yoy near losing their horse, ** White- 
Face.” These live’ 

Wedding Tour,” the 
willappear next week. 





bordering the stream, and connected by 
a foot-bridge with another building on 
the opposite side. 

Heaps and coils of frayed cordage filled the 
yard, hawsers, stays and shrouds of all sizes and 
lengths, stripped from dead ships, to be converted 
into oakum to calk the seams of vessels yet 
unbuilt. 

Close by the open door, under the low, pro- 
jecting roof, stood a truck-wagon which was 
piled with moist brown fiber, ready for drying 
in the field near by. An odor of tar hung 
about the premises, strong, penetrating, but not 
unpleasant. - 

I stepped through the door into a long, dimly 
lighted room where several men were at work. 
Two were operating a knife, or cutter, which 

* chopped the rope into sections a few inches in 
length. 

These pieces were taken to another room and 
stripped of all refuse, such as parceling, service 
or worming, until only the hemp was left. The 
hemp was then soaked in tubs of warm water 
until it was sufficiently softened to allow the 
strands to be unlaid. 

Basketfuls of these untwisted strands were 
thrown into a steam-heated wash, which soon 
reduced them to a fibrous state. After remaining 
in this receptacle for about fifteen minutes, the 
material was taken out, drained of all surplus 
water and placed on trucks, ready for spreading 
and drying in the adjacent field. Later it would 
be carded out and pressed into bales for shipment. 

To me the most interesting things in the mill 
were the “wash” and the man who operated it. 
Directly in front of the entrance was a wooden 
platform three feet high, shaped like a circle, 
and about eighteen feet in diameter, rendered 
slightly elliptical by the flattening of a pair of 
opposite sides. 

Near one of these almost straight edges was 
built something that looked like a small paddle- 
box, while across the platform, close to the 
other side, was a trap-door a yard square, 
through which curled a thin vapor from the 
heated current that could be heard rushing 
beneath. The entire platform and the floor about 
it were black from their saturation with the 
tarry liquid. 

On the very edge of the opening stood a man 
who might perhaps have been fifty years of age, 
short, square-shouldered and strongly built, 
weighing apparently not far from two hundred 
pounds. He was light-complexioned, and 
slightly bald, and he had a smooth-shaven, 
cheerful face. 

In his hands was a stout wooden bar about five 
feet long. This he constantly thrust down into 
the rushing, steaming torrent, and after holding 
it there a brief space, lifted it with a dripping 
brown mass trailing from its end. Sometimes it 
was all he could do to raise it, so heavy were 
the sodden fibers. 

He deposited his burden on a wooden grating 
fixed above a broad, shallow trough, and so 
inclined that the water would drain back from 
the hemp into the trap-door. When the mass 
had become dry enough it was transferred toa 
truck, another supply was thrown into the wash, 
and the process repeated. 

I stood for some time watching the basketfuls 
of short strands change to brown, shapeless 
skeins of fiber. 

The workman saw that I was interested, so 
he took pains to make every step of the manu- 
facture plain to me. 

He explained that the wash was simply a 
covered wooden canal, running round under the 
outer edge of the platform; that the water was 
heated to any desired temperature by steam 
brought in through a pipe from the boiler, and 
that it was kept in motion by a paddle-wheel 


T* mill was a one-story wooden structure 





under the box which I had 
noticed on the other side. 

I peered down through the trap-door. 
brown, foamy, steaming tide, which was sweep- 


The 


ing on so rapidly, fascinated me. “It strikes me 
that that would be rather an unpleasant place 
for a man to fall into,’”’ I said to the workman. 

“Mighty unpleasant!” returned he, emphati- 
cally. “I know it, for I’ve been there myself, 
and I count myself lucky that I ever got out 
alive.” 

Then while he worked he told me the story 
of his adventure. 

“This mill has been turning out oakum for 
over fifty years, and there are hundreds of tons 
of our product afloat now all over the globe. Of 
course there isn’t the call for it that there was 
before steel sailing ships and steamers came in, 
and since they’ve got to using steel 
rigging there isn’t so much old rope for 
sale to supply us with raw material. 

“Still, there’s enough demand to keep 
us fairly busy, for our goods are made 
on honor, and we don’t have any 
trouble in disposing of all we manufac- 
ture. 

“T’ve worked at the business twelve 
years, and know it from A to Z. We 
use chiefly the standing rigging of old 
vessels, every kind of hemp except 
Manila; that’s too wiry to make good 
oakum. 

“We get most of our material from 
jank dealers and ship-chandlers, though 
now and then we buy direct from some 
craft that’s being stripped not far from 
us. 

“Seven years ago this August we 
were cutting up the rope from the old 
Conqueror, a ship that had made at 
least a dozen trips round the world in 
the East India and Pacific trade, but 
that had lately been dismantled in 
Boston, and her gang of rigging sent 
down to us. Business was pretty 
lively with us that summer, and we 
had taken on a good-sized crew in order 
to keep up with it. 

“One morning I was the only man 
left in the mill; everybody else was busy in the 
field, turning the oakum so that the hot sun 
would dry it thoroughly, I was tending the 
boiler and looking out for the wash at the 
same time. 

“About each half-hour I threw into the trap 
four large basketfuls of hemp strands, weighing 
two hundred pounds in all, and took them out 
with my stick after they had been reduced to 
fiber. It was hard work in the trying heat, and 
I rested frequently. 

“At ten o’clock I came in from the bridge over 
the stream, where I had been to get a breath of 
fresh air before taking the next batch of fiber 
from the wash. I opened the trap, and up came 
a rush of hot steam. 

“After waiting a moment for the air to clear, 
I took my stick and pushed it down against the 
current. In a few seconds a mass had collected 
about its end, and I was about to raise it again 
when something occurred that distracted my 
attention. 

“There was a sudden burst of sound just out- 
side the door, a hoarse, angry chirping, and a 
pair of English sparrows flashed into the mill 


right over my head, and began the liveliest kind 
of a discussion not more than two feet from my 
ears. 

“Their chatter broke so suddenly and unex- 
pectedly on the stillness of the mill that it startled 
me, and I turned my head to look at them. I 
caught a glimpse of their little, gray, puffy bodies 
as, with feathers on end and wings trailing, they 











faced each other on the beam; then my foot slid 
off the slippery edge of the trap, and I fell on my 
back into the wash. 

“The paddle-wheel was making seventy revo- 
lutions a minute at the time I fell in, and it was 
sending the current rushing through the canal 
at the rate of several miles an hour. The stream 
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but I soon saw that if I desired to get out at all, 
I must do so before my strength became 
exhausted by holding on. 

“The current ran strongly against the back of 
my head and shoulders, and my muscles were 
growing flabby and powerless from immersion 
in the hot water. Besides, no man could long 


was thirty inches deep, and you can imagine its | breathe that steamy odor and retain his con- 


force. 


sciousness. 
“In an instant it swept me from beneath the | 


“Once more, slowly, cautiously, painfully, 


opening. I threw my hands up and back, and I pulled myself toward the opening. Inch by 
just caught the slippery edge of the trap with the | inch I gained upon it, but before I could reach 


tips of my fingers. 


is about forty inches wide. It is just three feet 
deep, so that when it has thirty inches of water 
flowing through it there is an open space of half 
a foot between its top and the surface of the 
current. 

“This space, scanty though it was, and filled 
with choking vapor, was the thing that in the 
end saved my life, for it allowed me to keep my 
face a little above the tarry flood and to get an 
occasional breath of vitiated air. There I lay, 
stretched at full length on my back in that 
rushing mill-race, my arms extended behind me, 
staring upward at the black under surface of the 


4 platform. 


“Tf I let go I should be swept along a few feet, 
caught beneath the paddles of the wheel, and 
drowned in that awful fluid. 

“T was fully alive to the danger of the situation. 
Although I had worked about the wash for 
years, and although the possibility of falling 
into it had appeared so remote that I had never 
entertained it seriously, I had always realized 
how strong the current was, and exercised a due 
amount of caution. 

“Even now, deadly as I knew my peril was 
if my fingers should chance to slip, I thought 
that it would be a comparatively easy matter 
to pull myself back to the trap and get out. 
The water which was flowing against my head 
and neck was heated to one hundred and fifty 







“VE BEEN THERE MYSELF, AND I COUNT MYSELF 


LUCKY THAT I EVER GOT OUT ALIVE.” 


degrees, and this fact was an added incentive 
for me to extricate myself as soon as I possibly 
could do so. 

“T contracted my muscles, and with a strong 
and resolute pull brought my face back under the 
trap. Then for the first time I appreciated with 
what tremendous swiftness the current was 
running in the canal, and what it meant for me 
to pull my body against it by sheer strength 
of arm. 

“The first thing outside that my vapor-blinded 
eyes could distinguish with any certainty was 
the beam overhead, with the two sparrows 
wrangling upon it as vigorously and unmelodi- 
ously as ever. 

“Holding firmly with my left hand, I let go 
with my right and made a quick clutch at the 
outer edge of the trap. 

“The swift rush of the current swept my body 
back a little, just enough so that I missed my 
aim, and simply brushed the wood with my 
finger-tips ; at the same time my left hand slipped 
from its hold, and for one fearful moment I was 
shooting back into the terrible steamy blackness 


| of the sluice, with both hands grasping wildly 
like two gray-feathered comets, lit on that beam | 


at the empty air. 

“Then my right palm struck the edge of the 
trap once more, and an instant later my left also 
regained its hold. Again I was lying in my 
former position, with arms extended behind 
me, and only my face above the surface, almost 
paralyzed with terror at the narrowness of my 
escape. 

“For a brief space I made no further effort; 








it again my strength failed, and the current 
“Tf you will look in you will see that the wash | swept me back. 


I made no less than three such 
attempts, but all proved futile; and each left me 
with less power than before to resist the ceaseless 
sweep of the water. 

“At first it had cost no great effort to retain 
my grasp and keep myself from being washed 
away; but now it was getting to be quite a 
different matter. My fingers were growing 
cramped and stiff, and the strength was leaving 
them. 

“There was no brace against which I could 
push my feet and thus assist my arms. The 
inside of the sluice was worn perfectly smooth 
by the long-continued rush of the water through 
it. I no longer thought of getting out unaided. 
My only hope was to hold on until some one 
should come to my rescue. 

“Something struck violently against my head. 
It was my wooden bar, which had fallen into 
the wash with me, and was being carried round 
beneath the paddle-wheel by the current. - How 
many times it had passed before without touch- 
ing me I did not know. If I could only grasp 
it and brace it in some way across the narrow 
channel ! 

“But I soon gave up the idea. If I let go with 
one hand I was doomed, for the torrent would 
whirl me away instantly. 

“Now a new and terrible danger threatened 
me. Ever since my fall I had felt the hemp 


| brushing softly beneath my body as the hot fluid 


swept it along. As my arms became 
wearied my shoulders sank lower, and 
the mass of fiber began gradually to 
collect round them. 

“The weight of my own water-soaked 
clothing was already considerable. This 
slowly increasing burden would soon 
be more than I could bear. 

“Two hundred pounds of dry material 
had been thrown into the wash, and I 
knew that it would absorb an amount 
of water at least equal to its own 
weight. 

“The entire mass, driven round and 
round by the force of the current, 
would in a short time dam up against 
my body, pressing against me pitilessly 
with greater and greater force, until it 
tore my hold away. Then a horrible 
death would be a matter of seconds 
only. 

“It was now simply a question of 
how long I could hold on. The torrent 
dashed against me, remorselessly, 
insistently, never any faster, never any 
slower. Deeper and deeper sank my * 
shoulders. 

“The hot, nauseous flood ran into my ears and 
bubbled about my cheeks. The clinging hemp 
festooned itself round my neck, and strove to 
force my face beneath the surface. Once my 
head sank for a moment, and the water ran into 
my eyes and trickled about my nostrils and lips. 
I emerged, choking, strangling. 

** Above the rush of the current, faint and far 
off, piercing the sodden mass that muffled my 
ears, came the sound of a whistle. Some one 
was entering the mill. Beneath my fingers 
where they gripped the edge of the trap I could 
just feel the vibration of footsteps. 

“Then the whistling suddenly stopped. There 
was a shout, a hurried running, and two strong 
hands gripped my wrists. Help had come not 
a moment too soon. 

“More shouting, more running. Then another 
pair of hands on my wrists, and I was saved. 
Two of the men had returned from the field 
in the nick of time. They drew me out and 
laid me, faint, dripping and speechless, on the 
floor. 

“The first man who came in had seen the tips of 
my fingers clinging to the edge of the opening. 
Nothing else was visible, but he grasped the 
situation at once, and, acting promptly, thereby 
saved my life. I could have held on only a very 
few seconds longer. 

“T lay for some time, feeling sick and weak. 
Finally I mustered strength enough to stagger 
to my feet, and one of my friends went home 
with me. 

“The last sound I heard as I passed through 
the door was the twittering of that pair of 
sparrows, still berating each other furiously 
on the beam over the wash. My adventure 
must have occupied several minutes, and they 
had apparently kept at it without interruption 
during that time. The difference between them 
must have been a serious one. It came near 
being a fatal one for me. 

“The next morning found me at my post again. 
I have taken good care never to risk a similar 
experience since. Even now, whenever I have 
the nightmare, it always takes one form. I 
imagine myself in this wash, holding on until 
my fingers give way and I am drawn round 
under the wheel. Then I wake up.” 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


resident Roosevelt’s book of essays called 
“The Strenuous Life’ has been translated 
into French under the title of “La Vie Intense,” 
which hits the idea pretty closely. 
* Allah does not count from life the days spent 
in the chase,” says the Arab. Lovers of 
outdoor games do not deduct from their estimated 
length of days the time passed in seeing or 
playing. One reason is that the open air is now 
more popular than at any period since Adam. 
ore than eighteen million dollars’ worth of 
gold was mined in Alaska last summer ; 
yet when Alaska was bought for seven million 
dollars many good people said that it was a 
worthless pile of ice. This is not the first time 
that ice has been turned into gold, as house- 
holders know when they receive the iceman’s bill. 
ecent developments may make the word 
“strike” a source of confusion to foreigners 
when they try to learn our language. They will 
hear that a strike of oil in the Southwest relieves 
somewhat the fuel stringency occasioned by the 
coal strike. They will also read in the school 
readers the famous line of Halleck’s “Marco 
Bozzaris’’: “Strike—for your altars and your 
fires!” 
y= need not go te Africa to find unexplored 
territory. There is a lot of it on this conti- 
neat. An attaché of the Canadian Geological 
Survey discovered last summer a new river, three 
hundred miles long, emptying into Hudson Bay. 
He discovered several new lakes, also. Enough 
unmapped territory remains to make its explora- 
tion worth while for those ambitious seekers 
after new things who do not want to hazard a 


trip to the north pole. 
A defense of the English climate takes an 
unusual form in a recent letter of the Rev. 
Dr. Joseph Parker of London. “ The fickle 
weather,” says he, “always stands between 
England and the catastrophe of a French Sun- 
day. The weather is still orthodox enough to 
vote with the church, or, if it does not actually 
fill the church, it maliciously soaks the band and 
makes the park a pool, thus indirectly suggesting 
the neighboring church as at least a temporary 
shelter.” 


usiness at The Hague tribunal is looking up. 
The dispute between Japan and its foreign 
residents over the payment of a house tax is 
to be arbitrated there; Chinese statesmen have 


whether the Boxer indemnity should be paid on 
a gold or a silver basis, and Germany has agreed 
to the proposition; and the French minister 
of foreign affairs has instructed the French 
ambassadors to powers with which there are 
differences to suggest a settlement by arbitration 


before the new court. 
|' is always well to be jealous of national honors ; 
therefore those Norwegians who have objected 
because The Companion inadvertently called 
Capt. Otto Neumann Sverdrup a Swedish explorer 
are fully justified in their objection, and deserve 
respect. Captain Sverdrup was born in Norway, 
and the Fram, in which he made his independent 
voyage of exploration after having commanded 
the ship for Nansen, belongs to the Norwegian 
government. Such Scandinavian honors as he 
has received since his return from polar regions 
have come from Norway rather than from 
Sweden. Although the distinction between the 
two countries over which King Oscar reigns is 
not always clearly kept in mind, nevertheless it 
is real and important. 
é sales of some modern American novels have 
reached into the hundreds of thousands, and 
two, one of which is modern, the other a classic, 
have passed the million mark. Webster’s old 
“Spelling Book” may not have been as exciting 
as these novels, but as a “seller” it surpassed 
them all so far as to be in a class by itself. The 
history, recently published, of the firm which 
printed the “Spelling Book” for a great many 
years contains some interesting figures. The 
smallest number sold during any one year was 
more than a third of a million, in 1862; the 
largest, more than a million and a half, in 1866; 
and during the entire thirty-five years when 
the firm in question published the books more 
than thirty-one million copies were sold. It is 
doubtful if any book except the Bible ever 
equaled or even approached this record. 


O° December 14, 1884, Gen. Charles Gordon 
wrote this message from Khartum: “I am 
quite happy, thank God, and, like Lawrence, 
I have tried to do my duty.” A few weeks ago 
Gordon College was formally opened by Lord 
Kitchener, near the spot where the hero died. 
The college will be open to Jews, Sudanese and 
Egyptians alike, and will be conducted upon 
an advanced educational and industrial basis. 
Gordon himself would have desired no better 
memorial. Wherever he went he carried a chart 
of the world, with pins stuck in it, marking the 
probable position of the different ships in which 
his “kings’”—as he termed the boys he had 
rescued — were sailing. He was never satisfied 
with patchwork benevolence. He did not think 
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the work finished when he had snatched a boy 
from the gutter, but educated him and found him 
a good situation. In effecting a like service for 
the boys of the Nile, Gordon, through Gordon 
College, yet speaketh. 


“japan is years ahead of us in some things,” 

says one of the three American generals 
who inspected the German army manceuvers and 
were entertained in London on their way back, 
“but we had a running start in story-telling a 
hundred years ago, and she will never catch up.” 
The generals, famous story-tellers, carried a 
batch of good stories abroad, and told them to 
kings, lesser nobilities and grizzled warriors, to 
the great joy of the hearers and the general benefit 
of humanity. This is a kind of American 
invasion that rouses no protest from press or 
Parliament; yet we shall find it much easier to 
do business with commercial rivals after they 
and we have laughed together. 
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FIELDS OF DISCOVERY. 


Men grow a-weary, seeking for the poles, 
While undiscovered yet remain their souls. 
Selected. 
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THE ELECTIONS. 


uring the rest of the term of President 
Roosevelt the Republican party will 
control both branches of Congress. That 
was settled by the elections last month, A 
Republican majority was chosen to the House 
of Representatives, and Republican legislatures 
were elected in enough states to return to the 
Senate the Republicans needed to preserve 
the majority there. Thus there will be no 
difficulty in placing responsibility for what is 
done by the administration till March 4, 1905. 
The election of a Democratic House this year 
would have made it impossible for either party 
to carry out its policy. 

It is not uncommon for the party in control of 
the House of Representatives at the beginning 
of a presidential term to retain that control to its 
end. ‘There have been nine presidential elections 
beginning with that when Grant was first 
chosen. In only four of the mid-term elections 
was the control of the House turned over to 
the party which was in the minority at the 
beginning of the presidential term. But the 
House was politically opposed to Mr. Hayes 
during his whole term. 

The refusal of Mr. Henderson, the present 
Speaker of the House, to seek reélection has 
given to the canvass for the speakership of the 


proposed that the court be asked to decide | F'ifty-eighth Congress greater interest than it 


would: have otherwise possessed. The field is 
now open to the ambitious representatives. As 
it is customary to elect one of the leaders to the 
office, the group of men from which the Speaker 
will probably be chosen is not large. Many 
men, however, will announce their candidacy 
without much hope of election. They may 
nevertheless control votes enough to be cast for 


| the winning candidate to make him consider 


them as forces worthy of respect in the distribu- 
tion of committee places. 
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CROP REPORTS. 


n getting out its crop reports the Department 
| of Agriculture relies for information on not 
fewer than two hundred and fifty thousand 
correspondents. Many of them write only once 
or twice a year. Practically no one receives com- 
pensation, aside from a fairly liberal supply of 
seeds and documents. Their service, though often 
slight, is distinctly patriotic. Their communi- 
cations in connection with it go through the 
mails under government frank—as they should. 

The correspondents generally report concerning 
the acreage of the various crops and their con- 
dition from month to month, and after the 
harvest they make an estimate of the yield per 
acre. There are township correspondents for 
a village or neighborhood, county correspondents, 
and in almost every state a statistical agent, 
who receives a small salary for supervision. 
Fifty thousand ginners of cotton report on that 
crop alone, and twice as many selected farmers 
give at intervals the facts as to their own farms. 
The department also maintains travelling field- 
agents. 

From the mass of material thus secured, the 
department issues in each month, except Feb- 
ruary, a crop report. Its estimates as to 
condition are expressed in percentages of the 
normal crop. From these estimates many 
statisticians, connected with trade journals and 
commercial bodies, regularly make computations 
as to probable results. There are besides 
various private agencies which undertake inde- 
pendently the task of crop-reporting. 

These vast undertakings, and they are world- 
wide in their operation, would be of little value 
if the earth yielded her increase with strict 
regularity. Man, in the number of acres which 
he puts down to each crop, and nature, in the 
harvest which she returns, bring about results 
varying greatly from year to year. 

The ill effects of extreme variations are greatly 
lessened when farmers and merchants know 
something of what to expect. If the estimates, 
for example, point early to an enormous crop 
of corn, its price falls and its market widens ; 
farmers decide to raise more animals than if they 








had heard the opposite report. When the harvest 
actually comes, planus are thus well under way 
for absorbing it. The worst results of a shortage 
are likewise averted. 
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A RESOLVE. 


Never to look behind me for an hour! 

To wait in weakness and to walk in power, 

But always fronting forward to the light. 
Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 
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LEARNING TO SAVE. 


he School Savings-Bank is not everywhere 

a familiar institution. Yet in one hundred 

and eighteen towns and cities in twenty- 
four states and two Canadian provinces there 
are nearly fifteen hundred schools where the 
system of school savings is practised. The 
depositors number over one hundred and sixty- 
six thousand. According to statistics brought 
up to January, 1902, the total deposits had 
exceeded a million and a quarter dollars, of 
which more than four hundred thousand dollars 
still remained to the credit of depositors. 

These figures mean something. They mean 
that ig many places the pupils of the public 
schools, under wise teachers, are learning one of 
the most important lessons of life—the lesson 
of thrift. ‘The method of teaching it is practical. 
On Monday mornings the teacher collects such 
savings—in pennies, nickels or dimes—as the 
pupils wish to lay aside. The depositors have 
learned that their money is safe, and that it can 
be drawn out at any time of need. 

This work, as yet without official organization, 
has been going on in America for about seventeen 
years. In various countries of Europe it takes 
its definite place in the curriculum of government 
schools, and is regarded as having the highest 
educational value and importance. 

Sooner or later, in some form or other, the 
system will be made a part of the American 
scheme of education. We are a peculiarly prac- 
tical people. We wish our young people taught, 
beyond anything they may learn from books, the 
elements of common sense. The first of these 
is the realization that for nearly everybody the 
proverbial rainy day is bound tocome, A system 
of school savings is one of the best educational 
means yet devised to prepare for it. 
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‘THE IDLE RICH.”’ 


hat would you do if you had a million 
dollars?” is a common question. 

Many people like toamuse themselves 
by answering it, and the answers are as varied 
as human nature. The prize offered by a news- 
paper for the best reply was awarded to the man 
who said he would have a pair of suspenders for 
every pair of trousers he owned. The desire 
for personal comfort, more luxuries, wider oppor- 
tunities for pleasure, is almost always uppermost 
in the minds of those who thus spend their 
imaginary wealth. Seldom or never is one 
heard to express the wish to employ himself at 
anything of the nature of a regular business or 
occupation, 

In reality, no man knows what he would do if 
he were possessed of riches, and that fact ought 
to make one charitable—at all events just—toward 
those who are indeed millionaires. 

The follies of young men of wealth get all the 
publicity they deserve. 1t is often another matter 
with the industry, the energy, the faithful per- 
formance of duty by those who are matching 
exceptional opportunities with exceptional efforts. 

The Russian prince who lately visited this 
country expressed, on his return to Europe, his 
surprise at the large number of rich young men 
here who work, actually work every day, in 
offices, banks or factories. And yet no one showed 
him the improvements which Mr. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt has made in the locomotive, or the 
steam-turbine which Mr. John Jacob Astor has 
invented, or Mr. Peter Cooper Hewitt’s lamp. 
He had not even a glimpse of the amount of 
work Mr. George Gould does in a day, or the 
multitudinous details of the charities to which 
Miss Helen Gould gives her time and her personal 
service, as well as her money. 

What would you do if you had a million 
dollars? ‘The man who criticizes “the idle rich” 
should first be sure that it is not alone the lack 
of money which keeps himself out of the category. 
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MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S TOUR. 


ix months have passed since the Boers 
S surrendered, and it has become evident 
that the problems of peace in South Africa 
are almost as difficult as those of war. Progress 
toward their solution has been so slow that 
Mr. Chamberlain, the secretary of state for the 
colonies, has decided to spend three months 
in South Africa this winter—which is the 
southern summer —to get first-hand knowledge 
of the conditions. 

Both the political and industrial situations are 
unsatisfactory. The fifteen million dollars for 
relief promised in the peace treaty were said by 
the Boers to be inadequate, as the Transvaal and 
the Orange River Colony had lost three hundred 
million dollars by the war. Their representatives 
hoped that the home government would pay all 
the cost of the war. Moreover, the restoration of 














the people to their farms has not proceeded fast 
enough to please them. 

The political problem is more perplexing than 
the industrial, as it is complicated by race hatred. 
In the Cape Colony the loyal British are so 
distrustful of the Dutch that they asked last 
summer that the constitution be suspended, so 
that the Africander Bond might not, through its 
control of the Cape parliament, legislate in favor 
of the Cape Dutch who fought against the 
British. Mr. Chamberlain wisely refused to 
interfere with representative government in the 
Cape Colony, especially when he was trying 
to establish representative institutions in the 
conquered colonies now under semimilitary rule. 
Yet the loyal British persist in their demand that 
self-government in the Cape Colony be abolished 
for a time. 

The determination of the home government to 
treat the Boers fairly is clearer than the desire of 
the British in South Africa to recognize Dutch 
rights. This was indicated by the official wel- 
come to the Boer generals, who were received 
in England as brave fellow citizens. It was 
indicated, too, by the appropriation last month 
of twenty-five million dollars for various forms 
of relief in addition to the fifteen millions 
promised in the peace treaty. 

But at the best the lot of the Boers will be 
hard for several years. A country devastated 
by war cannot recover at once. Impatience at 
the slow progress is expected from those who 
have suffered, and patience with the suffering is 
the duty of those responsible for the restoration. 
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NINE LIVES. 


“7 hear,” said Mrs. Browne, scornfully, “the 
doctor says it’s monotony. Ridiculous! But 
then, if it isn’t monotony, I don’t know what it 
ean be. Elmina has everything to make her 
comfortable, no worries, and a constitution like a 
horse. For her to break down! Ridiculous!” 

“I don’t know,” responded Miss Celinda, 
soberly. “It’s pretty dull. There isn’t much 
going on that would interest Elmina, and no 
ehanges. The same old round, year in, year out.” 
She paused, then added confidentially, “I got tired 
of it myself once; seemed as if I’d got to get out 
of it all; seemed as if I’d come to hate everything 
I used to like; seemed as if, if I didn’t go away, I 
should fly.” 

“Why, Celinda!” said Mrs. Browne. “You?” 

“Yes,” said Celinda. “I know, and I’m con- 
tented now; but I wasn’t. It was the monotony.” 

“But you never did go away,” ventured Mrs. 
Browne, curiously, “and I don’t suppose you 
expect to, so long as your ma lives. How did you 
get over it?” 

The twinkle returned to Miss Celinda’s pleasant 
eyes. “Well,” she explained, “we're always being 
sent to the ant, thou sluggard, and told how doth 
the little busy bee improve, and birds in their 
little nests agree; and I was tired of that along 
with all the rest, so I picked out a new example 
for myself, and I took the cat. You see, the cat 
has nine lives, and if one of ’em got monotonous, 
there’d be the others.” 

“Celinda!” said Mrs. Browne, who disapproved 
of trifling. “Ridiculous!” 

“It wasn’t,” asserted Celinda. “I just made up 
my mind I’d have nine lives, too, or a8 many as 
I wanted, and I did. You see there are really 
happenings enough and interests enough and 
variety enough right here to keep anybody’s years 
lively if any one person had ’em all, or a half or a 
quarter of ’em; but of course nobody does. But 
if anybody can get as interested in other people’s 
hopes and happenings and good fortune and 
adventures as they are in their own, why, they’ve 
added so many new lives to their own old one, 
and filled it out and freshened it up and made it 
worth while. 

“That’s what I do. That’s what you ‘do, too, 
only you haven’t thought it out. That’s what all 
of us do, except the people that get melancholia 
with just being sick to death of themselves, like 
poor Elmina. I don’t want to be harsh, but she 
always was the most self-centered person. I tell 
you what, Maria Browne, there’s living enough in 
the littlest bit of a village for anybody’s wants, 
only it isn’t all in one life. 

“Go to the cat, Maria; go to the cat. Nine 
lives is short allowance, but it’s better than one, 
if you can’t improve on your example.” 

“Well,” remarked Maria, as she rose to go, “! 
never heard such loony talk; but I don’t believe 
you’ll die of monotony, Celinda, nor 1, either, cats 
or no cats.” 

@ 
“THOU SHALT NOT GIVE!” 


ie just my luck!” said Jennie Morton, and he! 
face was not a Christmas face as she said it, 
although it was the morning after Christmas. 

The letter that she was reading sent the blood 
flushing into her cheeks and the tears to her eyes 
She flung herself on the arm of her big brother’> 
chair and burst into rapid talk. He was a goo 
confidant, for, athletic and jolly as he was, he ha: 
a serious way of looking at life when he chose. 

“Now listen, Bob,” said the angry girl. “Mothe! 
gave me twenty dollars to spend for Christma-~ 
presents. I thought it would be enough, but whe! 
I began to count up the people I: must giv: 
something to there were twenty-five of them. © 
course I couldn’t make a wholesale business of i' 
and buy twenty-five presents at seventy-five cent 
apiece. I bought quarter-dollar neckties for th: 
boys and twelve-cent handkerchiefs for the maids, 
and felt mean enough doing it, too. 

“But there were four girls who gave me present 
last year, and not one of them cost less than fiv: 
dollars. I simply had to give them something. 
and I was at my wit’s end. 

“Hattie Walker was the hardest proposition 
She’s a perfectly hateful girl, and she’s always 
making spiteful remarks, and if she doesn’t happe! 
to like a thing she doesn’t hesitate to say so. | 
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made up my mind I’d have to look over some of 
my boxes and see if I couldn’t hunt up something 
that would do for her. Finally I dragged out a 
tidy that somebody gave me years ago—a pinky- 
yellow piece of silk, with gold braid and silver 
beads. I never could bear it, but it made quite a 
good show, done up in tissue-paper and with a 
sprig of holly and a Christmas card on top. 

“So I sent it off with a note to Hattie, saying I 
hoped she would like it, and that I had had great 
pleasure in selecting it for her. So I had; that 
wasn’t a lie. 

“Now what do you suppose? Here the horrid 
thing has written me that I must have taken great 
pains in selecting it, as it is the very tidy she gave 
me for a Christmas present four years ago! She 
hopes I didn’t intend a joke, as she does not think 
Christmas a suitable time for jokes; and she will 
trouble me to return to her also the present she 
sent me this year—and it was a lovely silver brush, 
and I don’t want to!” and Jennie Morton fairly 
cried with vexation and disgust. 

Then the big brother tried his hand at preaching 
a short sermon. It came with more force from 
him than from anybody else, because he was not 
given to moralizing. The substance of it was 
that the real trouble lay, not in the smallness of 
the allowance or in the unfortunate selection 
of a gift, but in the idea that Christmas is a time 
for duty gifts. It is an impiety, he said, to assume 
that favors must be returned, even if half- 
heartedly, on the anniversary of the most willing, 
the most loving, the most complete Gift this world 
has ever seen. 

As we value reverence, self-respect and the 
fitness of things, let us have the courage not to | 


give on Christmas day, as well as the desire to give. 
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PURELY AUTOBIOGRAPHIC. 


ee 
M*:: M. 8. Boyd, in some recent reminiscences | 


of Bret Harte, in Harper’s Magazine, says 
that the famous writer of early Californian tales | 
of gold, gambling and the rough life of the mining | 
camp by no means “held a brief for the pro- | 
fessional gambler,” however picturesquely he 
depicted him. In fact, he strongly objected to 
eard-playing for money, however low the stakes 
and irreproachably honest the players. 

“When he was our guest one autumn in the 
country,” she adds, “by his desire the stakes 
played for at our after-dinner games were invari- 
ably scarlet haws picked from the Sussex hedge- 
rows.” 

Her recollections are quite in harmony with 
those of other acquaintances of Mr. Harte, one of 
whom remembers his annoyance at the persistence 
of a young Englishman, who wished to learn from 
him about the “great American game,” and how 
the author avoided the expected dissertation on 
luck and bluffing by an equally persistent misun- 
derstanding. 

“Oh, so you say ‘great game’ over here?” he 
inquired at last. ‘‘In the States, now, we call it 
‘big game’—grizzlies, catamounts, buffalo and 
bighorn, don’t you know. But we don’t chase 
them with pokers. No, no; they’re abundant, 
but they don’t often come into the houses, really. 
it’s usually necessary to go outside with a gun.” 

It was still more annoying to him in the early 
days of his fame to be suspected of reproducing 
adventures and experiences of his own in those of 
his heroes, who were frequently as much rascal | 
as hero, or all rascal and not hero at all, for he | 
was dealing with wild times and rough characters. | 
A friend once reported to him with much amuse- | 
ment that a very charming woman had inquired | 
in confidence if Mr. Harte were not himself a! 
reformed gambler. 

“Not reformed,” responded Bret Harte, with a | 
serious shake of the head. “Tell her lam beyond | 
reformation. Tell her I was my own model for | 
the gambler Oakhurst, and say the scene of his 
suicide is pure autobiography.” 
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THE PRINCE’S PASSPORT. 


he absurdity of the passport regulations of | 

Russia was recently shown by a journalist, | 
Prince Metchersky, who was sent by the tsar to 
investigate certain agrarian troubles. 

Prince Metchersky crossed to Roumania and 
purposely obtained one of the permits of the sort 
required for taking live stock over the border. 
He then went to a Russian frontier post and 
presented the document to the official in charge 
as his warrant to pass. Like many others in 
similar positions, the man could read no Rou- 
manian and little Russian; but he was duly 
impressed by the big, official-looking paper, with 
its coat of arms and seal, and he readily stuck the 
Russian visé on it. 

At the end of his investigations Prince Met- 
chersky returned to Moscow. When the oppor- 
tunity came he presented the document to the 
governor. 

““My passport,” said he. “I entered Russia and 
travelled there five months on the authority of the 
document, which describes me for purposes of 
identification in terms which I think you will admit 
are neither flattering nor true.” 

The governor took the document, and saw to 
his amazement that Prince Metchersky figured 
there as a “black sow, full grown, with one ear 
partly torn away.” 
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A CLIMAX. 


M Englishman travelling in our Western States 
Says that he often found that the people in 
lonely districts had a great thirst for knowledge. 
They fancied that he could enlighten them on 
scientific topics, and sometimes he gave little 
lectures to attentive crowds. One day he had 
been talking to an audience of “cow-punchers” 
and rough riders assembled in a farmer’s kitchen, 
to hear what he had to offer in regard to the 
“origin of species” and the “descent of man.’’ 

He did his best to treat the subject in a popular 
and interesting manner, and was sure he had 
succeeded in keeping the attention of his audience. 

There was dead silence while he unfolded the 
marvels of evolution. At the close of the lecture 
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every one sat in open-mouthed wonder, until 
suddenly a farmer’s little boy, who had been 
squatting between his father’s legs, gazing at the 
lecturer with marked attention, held up his hand. 

“Tf you please, sir,” said he, shrilly, “there’s a 
mosquito on your nose!” 
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A BREAD RIOT. 


a the ““Memories of a Hospital Matron,” a writer 

in the Atlantic Monthly, who was head of a 
Confederate hospital during the war, tells how 
she quelled a bread riot single-handed against 
a mob of half-fed men who made a raid on the 
bakery. The steward was always held responsible 
by the men for the poor rations, although he was 
helplessly dependent on the quartermaster. 


Our steward, a meek little man, came to me one 
day, pale with fright, and said that the convales- 
cents had stormed the me (4 taken out the 
half-cooked bread and scattered it about the yard, 
beaten the baker and threatened to hang the 
steward. 

I hurried to the scene, to throw myself into the 
breach before the surgeon should arrive with 
the guard and arrest the offenders. I found the 
new bakery leveled to the ground, and two hun- 
dred excited men clamoring for the bread, which 
they declared the steward withheld from them 
from meanness, or stole for his own benefit. 

“And what do you say of the matron?’ I asked, 
rushing among them. “Do you think that she, 
through whose hands the bread must pass, is a 
party to the theft? Do you accuse me, who have 
nursed you through months of illness, making you 
chicken soup when we had not seen a chicken for 
a year, forcing an old breast-bone to do duty 


| for months for those unreasonable fellows who 


wanted to see the chicken; me, who gave you a 
zreater variety in as than was ever Known 

fore, and who latterly stewed your rats when 
the cook refused to touch them? And this is your 
gratitude! You tear down my bakehouse, beat 
= baker and want to hang my steward!” 

o my —— the angry men laughed and 
cheered. A few days later there came to me a 
“committee” of two sheepish-looking fellows to 
ask my acceptance of a ring. Each of the poor 
men had subscribed something from his pittance, 
and their old —. the steward, had been sent 
to town to make the purchase. Accompanying 
the ring was a bit of dirty paper, on which was 
written: 

“For our chief matron, in honor of her brave 
conduct on the day of the bread riot.” 
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RETURNED THE BRICK. 


well-known admiral, who did noble service in 
the war with Spain, recently told a good 
story on himself in connection with a visit he 
once made to Philadelphia. It is printed in the 
Buffalo Express. 

He visited ea during the restoration 
of Independence Hall, and wished to secure one 
of the original bricks of that historic structure. 
One day he visited the hall, and the caretaker 
gave him one. The admiral thanked him, and 
when he reached Washington gave further evi- 


dence of his gratitude by writing a letter to the | 


thei of public works, expressing thanks for 
he ¥ 
The next day he received a call from the care- 


taker who had given him the brick, and who told | 


him that he would be discharged unless he 
restored the brick he had given to the admiral, 
and he begged the admiral to return it to him. 

Reluctantly the admiral gave up the cherished 
memento. A short time afterward he received 
the identical brick, this time from the director of 
public works, accompanied by a slip of paper, 
on which was written, “Silence is golden.” en 
the admiral saw what he should have done in the 
first place. 


HARD-EARNED DOLLARS. 


istinguished literary men are just like ordinary 

folk, after all. They do not live in a cloud 

of inspiration, and the incense that people burn 

under their noses is likely to choke them. Mark 

Twain once told a hysterical admirer that he had 

writer’s cramp early in his career. When asked 
what he took for it, he answered, ‘‘Beefsteak.” 


Samuel Johnson, although not an ordinary man 
in any of his ideas or habits, took a very common- 
place view of his profession. He said that a man 
was a fool to write for anything but money, and 
when asked if he did not like to write, answered 
that it is not pleasant to write, but it is pleasant 
to have written. 

The other day, says the Argonaut, an inquisitive 
lady was talking with Mr. James Whitcomb Riley 
os the poor material reward that comes to 
poets. 

“But, Mr. Riley,” she said, “you have no cause 
for complaining. You must be a very rich man. 
I eneprotand you get a dollar a word for all you 
write.” 

“Ye-e-s, madam,” said Riley, with his slow 
drawl; “‘but sometimes I sit all day and can’t think 
of a single word.” 
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RESERVE. 


retty speeches are not so characteristic of the 
Briton as of some of his southern neighbors. 
During the siege of Ladysmith a certain young 
Englishman, the heir to a dukedom, was among 
the victorious soldiers who entered the city. 


His brother had been confined there, and as 
soon as possible the young men got together. 
An observer says they shook hands heartily, 
looked into one another’s eyes, then turned the 
heads aside and resolutely gulped down—some- 


ng. 
“Tsay!” began the future duke, with a mighty 
effort. “Old Tom, the qeeteeee, is dead.” 

“Oh, I say!” replied the other. 

Then they walked away together. Each knew 
that the other was glad see him, but, being a 
Briton, was too manly to be more effusive. 
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WHAT HE STOOD ON. 


hen Mr. Disraeli made his entry into public 
life he contested High Wycombe, and then, 
as ever, his ready wit helped him to success. 


His opponent, says Household Words, was a 
county man of influence. In an address to the 
people this gentleman asserted that he was 
“standing for the seat upon the constitution of 
the country, upon the broad acres of his fathers, 
upon law, property and order.” 

“What does Mr. Disraeli stand upon?” de- 
manded one of the county magnate’s adherents, 
with something of a sneer. 

Disraeli an | rose. “I stand upon my 
head,” he answered, with a meaning glance at the 
portly person of his opponent. fe proceeded 
to demonstrate it in a telling speech. 











For the Throat use “Srown’s Bronchial Troches.”’ | 
They are unrivaled for the alleviation of all Throat 
Irritations caused by cold or use of the voice. (Adv. 








NEED TEETH. 


SERIOUS FAILURE OF BODY COMES FROM LACK 
OF A GOOD GRINDING MILL. 


“A few years ago mother had her teeth all taken 
out, hoping in that way to relieve her suffering, 
but failed, and it left her gums so sensitive that 
the wearing of false teeth or the proper mastica- 
tion of food were equally impossible, so that in 
the spring of 1901 she failed rapidly, mind and 
body both giving way, and for many weeks life 
and reason were despaired of. 

“At one call of her physician he said she abso- 
lutely must take more nourishment, something 
easily digested. ‘Iry Grape-Nuts.’ Limmediately 
obtained a package, prepared some with good, 
rich cream, and fed her from a teaspoon. She 
began to take it regularly, and liked the food so 
well she would ask between times if we had any 
ready for her. She began to improve at once. 

“It is now three months since she began eating 
the food. She has fully recovered her health, 
looks better, and is fleshier and stronger mentally 
and physically than for many months previous. 

“Grape-Nuts furnished the nourishment for her 
that it seemed impossible to get from any other 
kind of food.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 
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“Good Enough for the President.” 


WHITE 


HOUSE 
COFFEE 


Has a flavor all_ its own—the result 
of infinite painstaking and a lifetime 
of roasting, testing, blending, etc. Why 
drink inferior coffees that neither satisfy 
you nor do you good when for the same 
rice. or a few cents more, you can get 
Vhite House ? 


Your grocer knows us. 
Have you asked for it? 
One- and two-pound sealed cans, each 


bearing a picture of the White House 
home of the President—and our name. 


Dwinell-Wright Company, 


Principal Coffee Roasters, Boston and Chicago. 
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See that “ Universal” is 
on the machine you pur- 
chase. There are inferior 
imitations. 

Send for Cook-Book and 

Description Free. 
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_ Vapo-Cresolene Co., 1651 Notre Dames. Montreal. of 


Whooping Cough, Croup, Bron- | 
chitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay { 
Fever, Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever | 


Don’t fail to use Cres- 
OLENE for the distressing 


and often fatal affections for 
which it is recommended 
For more than twenty years 
we have had the most con- 
clusive assurances that 
there is nothing better. Ask 


your physician about it. 
An interesting descriptive booklet is sent 
Sree, which gives the highest testimonials 
as to its value. ue Druggista. 

180 Pulton 8t., New York 
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Every bit of Lifebuoy Soap possesses life- 
saving qualities, for it is a Sanitary, 
Antiseptic, Disinfectant Soap. 
throughout the household will insure 
perfect sanitary conditions in the home. 
Lifebuoy Soap is made of the purest 
It is soap perfection. 


At dealers always Five Cents the cake, 
- or by mail, two cakes Ten Cents 
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ehind the mountain the sun droops down, 
B Yet a band of his golden, misty light, 
Like the mountain’s grand, aerial crown, 
He casts athwart of the purple height, 
Where the great pine forests are rich and deep, 
And the rocks are blue on the scarry steep. 


O mountain, sweet is the slow farewell 
Of the summer day with his trailing beam! 
From the huge old trees where thy fairies dwell 
To loner vantage recedes the gleam; 
While the dark blue shadow, serene and cold, 
Ascends thy breast with its mantling fold. 
By her green, dim curtains of dusk and dew, 
Away from the warm and festive light, 
Earth bears thee back in the solemn blue 
To the realm of her old primeval night; 
She bears thee, O mountain, her pensive child, 
Through lonesome zons her undefiled! 


And the tones of thy rivers are praying God, 
They murmur their chants of the deep old time ; 
And sweet are the ferns of thy mossy sod 
As when they sprang to the heat sublime, 
And thy brow is trod by the rising stars 
As when it gleamed from the glacial bars. 


The golden light from thy outmost pines 
Is gathered home to immensity, 
And thy calm, unwearied, eternal lines 
Are darkly drawn on the rose-flushed sky, 
While forever past, and forever more, 
With one deep longing thou dost adore! 
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THE TIME OF TURNING. 


ecember’s dome is dark and bleak; 
December’s floor is cold and white ; 
Yet through December’s door we seek 
The harbingers of life and light. 


The waning sun, whose dwindling days 
Shrunk to the eyes of darkened men, 

Turns in his path, the while we praise 
And sing that earth is born again. 


So if your house of life be dark, 
Throw open now its windows wide ; 

Look out, look up, and joyous mark 
The solstice of the Christmas-tide! 


EDMUND VANCE COOKE. 
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LEAVING THE LATCH-STRING OUT. 


1) U RING the French and Indian 
i) War many towns and settle- 
ments in Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, as in other sec- 
tions of the country, suffered 
severely from Indian raids. 

A family of Friends, who 
lived in a lonely house not far 
from the Delaware River, 
and seemed to feel no fear, took no precautions 
against the savages. Their simple dwelling had 
never known a lock or bolt, and the only 
concession they had ever made to the custom of 
“the world’s people” was to pull in, at night, the 
string that lifted the wooden latch of their door. 
Even this precaution seemed to them needless, 
and was as often forgotten as remembered. 

Prowling parties of Indians had begun frightful 
ravages in the vicinity of the settlement, and 
evidences of their cruel work could be seen every 
day nearer and nearer. Warnings came to the 
Quaker and his wife, and one night the effect 
of the fears of others more than their own kept 
them awake. 

The argument of the old Friend with himself 
as he lay thinking was after this fashion: He 
had always trusted in God; yet to-night he had 
pulled in the latch-string. A measure to prevent 
intrusion meant suspicion. Suspicion, under the 
circumstances, meant fear. 

He talked the matter over with his wife. It 
would be safer now to test their faith than to 
throw it away, he said. She agreed with him, and 
he got up and hung out the latch-string again. 

Less than half an hour afterward the Indians 
came. The defenseless inmates of the house 
were wholly at their mercy. They heard the 
savage band creep by their bedroom window and 
pause as if surprised to find the latch-string 
out. Then they heard them open the door. A 
muttered talk in the native tongue kept the 
listeners in suspense for a minute or two; then 
the door was shut softly, and the raiders went 
away. 

The next day the smoke of ruined dwellings 
in sight of their cabin, and the lamentation of 
neighbors over their killed or captured kindred, 
told the innocent Friends what they had escaped. 

It was not until years afterward, during a 
conference between the colonists and the Indians, 
that the story was told of what passed that fatal 
night at the Quaker’s door. A chief, who had 
himself been the leader of the gang in the attack 
on the white settlement, declared that when he 
saw the latch-string out, the sign of fearless 
confidence made him change his mind. He 
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held a short parley with his followers, and the 
substance of it was: 

“These people are no enemies. See, they are 
not afraid of us, 
Great Spirit.” 

The incident illustrates the safeguards which 


They are protected by the 
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surround the peaceable and inoffensive. They 
think no harm, and expect none. They suffer 
no violence because they challenge none. Those 


persons the latch-string of whose heart is always 
out are also those who meet with trust and con- 
fidence and love on the part of others. 
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STRONGER THAN DEATH. 


here is in Gloucester, Massachusetts,—per- 

haps it should be said there was not long 

ago,—a captain of a fishing-smack who was 
the hero of as brave a story as was ever told; and 
there is in Philadelphia the office of a steamship 
company where the other side of the story is well 
known. 

An ocean liner crossing the Banks in seas that 
swept the decks ages a fishing-vessel with the 
flag flying union down—everywhere the recog- 
nized signal of distress. ‘The captain looked at 
the vessel through his telescope, and saw no signs 
of life. It was freezing cold, and the waves rolled 








in gray mountains which threatened to crack a 
| boat into splinters before she was fairly lowered. 
| The captain thought a while, and looked out on 
| the sea and figured his chances of getting to the 
| distressed fisherman. 

| He called his crew, rang the engineer’s bell, 
and made yn to lower a boat. The crew listen 

to what he said about the danger, but declared 
themselves ready to td it. hen the captain 
looked through his telescope. He rubbed 
his eyes In astonishment. The flag on the fisher- 
man, which, a little before, had been flying union 
down, was now flying from the masthead, union 


up. 
Mere was a strange thing. There were still no 
signs of life on board the distant vessel. 
captain thought hard, and spoke again to the 
erew. They were still for going. 
So they put off in a boat, the first officer and 
. The liner 
meanwhile had gone off her course nearer the 


smack. 
When the boat drew near the strange fishing- 
h h of boarding her seemed 
slight. The sea pitched the ship’s boat high on a 
fe mpy Lanny of water, then slammed her heavily 








into a chasm between two tottering walls. 
In justice to his men the officer in charge of the 
put back. On the deep 


boat prepeees that the 
hulk that lurched a hundred ds from them was 
nothing to indicate that a living man was there to 
be saved or left to his fate. But the crew and the 
mate urged that bo Rony ae try to make fast and 
swing on board. If that flag had been changed, a 
live man’s hand had changed it. 

So a — nearer, and keeping free of the 
dark hull that tossed and rolled and threatened 
to smash them, they fung a rope over the rail, 
and one by one clambered on board. 

They found the captain and the crew lashed to 
the masts, frozen unconscious, took them off, and 
got them safe back to the steamer. Some of the 
men were dead, but the captain and several of 
the crew came to life. 

When the captain of the fisherman was able to 
speak, they asked him about the flag which had 
been first upside down, then righted. This was 
his simple explanation : 

He had reversed the flag tosummon help. Then 
when he felt himself going and saw how mad was 
the sea, he thought that if any came to save him. 
they would run too great a risk; so with his last 
ounce of strength he had rigned the flag again to 
prevent good seamen from losing their lives in a 
vain effort to save his. 
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MAYBE HE LIKED IT THAT WAY. 
‘*¥ don’t say that a man’s got to put through 
| or even help put through every reform 
movement he talks loud about,” remarked 
Mr. Reynolds, in a mildly judicial manner. 
“There’s a good many diff’rent brands o’ reform, 
and pretty near all of ’em are kind of appealing to 
a man that reads and observes and thinks. Ifa 
man thinks, he talks; and some of the goings on 
on this little ball o’ ours have got to be talked 
about. That’s the only way to put a stop to ’em 
or to help ’em along. Human needs must be cried 
up by the human voice.” 


“True,” a ted the of one. 

“What I contend,” continued Mr. Reynolds, “‘is 
that there — to be some kind o’ visible connec- 
tion between the thing a man cries up and himself. 
He don’t need to ’lustrate in his person all he’s 
howling for, but the beginnin’s must be there or 
folks won’t take stock in it. I don’t know but 
what something that came under my observation 
will make that clearer to ye.” 

Mr. Reynolds’s audience preserved the silence 
of -fellowship, and he went on: 

“Las’ spring, long ’bout April, a stranger came 
into Job 8. Chandler’s liv’ry-stable, where a 
number of us thinking men were setting. He was 
a nice-appearing chap, well-dressed and real 
good-spoken. 

“He had hair restorer to sell, and he set out 
what ’twould do in A1 style. I never heard any 
drummer that could touch him for language. 
Most of us were a leetle mite bald on top and 
knew it,—being married men,—and_ he had us 
fingering our heads in no time, and I don’t mind 
owning up that 1 saw myself as I looked forty-two 
year ago, when I went courting. 

“*Well,’ says he, when he saw he’d got us up to 
the sticking-point, ‘there ain’t any manner of doubt 
in my mind but what I’ve struck a class of Amer- 
ican citizens that know a good thing when they 
see it.’ 


ai 











“He smiled and sat down on the thill of one o’ 
Job’s buggies. I s’pose he’d got kinder het up 
talking. 
his forehead —’ 

“Well?” questioned the audience, filling Mr. 
Reynolds’s pause as he intended it to be filled. 

“His head was as bare an’ shiny as a peeled 
onion,” Mr. Reynolds readily responded. 

“That hair restorer might have 


is) 





been all he 


for our heads. I don’t say it wasn’t. But after 
we saw his head it would have been against 
common sense to take stock in him or his stuff. 
You see what I’ve been driving at, don’t ye?” 

N+! ne Da replied the audience, politely and 
ean y. 
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GROWN ON ‘“ WORTHLESS” LAND. 
t Seymour, in the Naugatuck Valley of Con- 
A necticut, there is a peach orchard which 
produced, this last season, forty thousand 
baskets of the finest peaches, worth at the depot 
a dollar a basket. The place is owned by two 
men, one a well-known fruit-grower who may be 
called Mr. H., the other, a man comparatively 
new to the business, Mr. C. The beginning of this 
orchard, as told by the Hartford Courant, makes 

an interesting and suggestive story. 

This very land failed to support two farmers 
and was taken under foreclosure.and sold out at 
sheriff's sale before the peach-growers got it. It 


was roughness itself, as appears from those parts 
not yet improved—given over to birch and chestnut 








any rate, he took off his hat to mop | to 


claimed it was. It might ha’ been just the thing | fr 





agg with age room enough between the stones 
or the trees to start. 

Mr. C., a mechanic employed in a _brass-mill, 
became interested a dozen years ago in Mr. H.’s 
enthusiastic writing about peaches, and s' d 
a few trees. These did so well that he asked Mr. 
H. to sell him a thousand trees on credit. He was 
trusted, and at the time agreed upon he paid his 


bill. 

This attracted Mr. H. to him, and when later 
Mr. C. decided to go into peach- growing on a 
large scale Mr. H. accepted him as a partner. 
bought the two hundred acres of worthless lan 
on the Seymour ye eight hundred feet above 
tide-water, and put h n charge. He cleared 
the land of underbrush and scrub timber, and 
collected the stones, and fifteen thousand trees 
were set out, These are now in full bearing, as 
healthy and promising as any orchard in the 
gountry, and . C. is in the way to make his 
‘ortune. 

Such barren hillsides are now among the most 
fruitful and valuable parts of the State of Connect- 
icut. The peach is a tree of comparatively short 
life. But the land is permanent, and, to protect 
the future, apple-trees have been set among the 
pooch ace, so that when the peaches run out 

ere will be a fine apple orchard—and apples 
themselves are a paying crop. 





iles out upon the ocean’s rim 
Where sea and sky seem one, 
A sail that loomed up black and grim 
Now flashes in the sun. 


It twinkles in the blue afar, 
All silvery and bright, 

As fair as is the first glad star 
Along the edge of night. 


Like God’s own ships that sail the sky, 
It has the star’s desire: 

A shadow till the sun on high 
Transforms it into fire! 
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THE OLD-TIME “ MAMMY.” 


he old black mammy was an incarnation of 
motherly love and sympathy, writes a con- 
tributor to the Century Magazine. She stood 
between you and danger; amid the turmoils of 
childhood there was always one sure rock against 
which the waves of parental ire could beat in 
vain. When mother was severe, the old nurse 
used to run into the yard, carrying her charge and 
erying, “Put down dat slipper, Mis’ Lee! Yer 
ain’t gwine tech my chile, dat yer ain’t!” 

Although a ae f 78 were past, yet old Ca’line 
stoutly maintained, “Ol mis’ an’ de chillun ‘longs 
ter me jes’ de same, an’ I’s jes’ as happy as I was 
*fo’ freedom broke out.” 

One fine day little Alice, aged seven, came 
sniffling home from school with a report. The 
teacher had hurt her sorely by telling her it was 
the worst report in school, and that if she did not 
study harder she would be punished severely. 

Alice hunted up faithful old nurse Ca’line, and 
found her perched on the railing of the back 
gallery, combing her hair in long “corn rows.” 

She Lope d & ied the heart-broken child, ran to 

r, 


her up the steps on her shoulder. 
Then, setting her down. and untying the little 
blue lawn sunbonnet, and wiping the tears away 


with her own clean white apron, she began indig- 


nantly: 

What ails ma precious baby, humph? What 
dat yer say? Baderport? Don’t yer neber let me 
eotch yer bringin’ home anudder bad erport. Vl 
waa out ef yer do.” 

bt WY Ca’line, I didn’t know you’d mind!” 
sobbed Alice. 

“Mind!” screamed themammy. ‘“Co’se I mind! 
Don’t neber bring’em home! Burn’emup! Dat’s 
what em ratz Se. honey—burn ’em 
up. m’t yer mind what dat ——— 
teacher say. Miss Susie ought ter *shame’ on 
herself, great, big, tall ’oman like her a-mekkin’ 
ma leetle baby cry! She done fergot when she 
lib near our house; she was a perfec’ limb ob 
Satan. Ax her ef she done fergot when she’s a 
chile, an’ de time she done put de dade cat in de 
teacher’s desk. Dese heah teacher ladies seems 
like dey-all done fergot dey eber was chilluns. 
Go ’long; you’re de smartest chile us eber had. 
I’s tuk notice, honey, dat dese chillun what neber 
misses a lesson, an’ stand at de head ob de class, 
oon is mighty hard _ter lib wid, an’ dey ain’t wuth 
killin’, an’ when dey is growed up, dey cyan’t 
make a half-way libben. 

“Come ’long in de house; nobody’d fink yer 
been cryin’, an’ I’ll wash yer face. I sabe some 
gingerbread fer yer.” 
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STEERING BY SOUND. 


teamboating on the Missouri was the out- 
S growth of successful navigation of the 
Mississippi by steam craft. The Missouri 
steamboats gave up the effort to combat with 
railroads over twenty years ago. In Everybody’s 
Magazine Mr. G. W. Ogden gives a brief history 
of the old days. 


From the first, pilots and steamboat-owners 
found the Missouri a peculiarly contrary stream 
navigate. Its bends were full of hidden rocks 
and snags; in its long, broad reaches bars sud- 
denly formed. Its eccentric channel might hug 
the north bank one week, and apparently withou 
reason it would be found the next week on the 
other side. 

The pilots had absolutely to know the river, 
‘om the farthest navigable point to its mouth. 
They were men of extraordinary memory. The 
location of every snag in the channel, every rock 
on the shore, every tree growing on the river- 
banks, and every settler’s cabin from Omaha to 
the mouth of the river was familiar to them. By 
the echo from the hills and forests of the whistle 
and exhaust from the cylinders they could tell at 
night the location ofthe steamer. Of this extraor- 
dinary intimacy with the sights and sounds of the 
region they traversed many curious stories are 


An old pilot who had followed the river for 
years was at the wheel of a big steamer one night 
when the fog hung so thick he could scarcely see 
the lantern on the prow ahead of him. For once 
he had lost his bearings. Seriously disturbed, 
he signaled for half-speed and sounded the 
whistle. The noise boomed away into the night, 
but there came no answering echo. 

wy and again he pulled the cord. A dog 
barked faintly to the right. The pilot cocked his 
ears. Again the bark was heard. A moment 
the pilot cogitated, then grasped the wheel and 
steered the vessel to the left, smiling as he 
murmured: 

“That was a close rub from that nest of snags 
in front of old Jim Potter’s cabin.” 

The next instant the boat had grounded ona bar. 
The captain of the vessel became abusive. ‘You 

















ought to know the river by this time!” he snarled, 
weoet the pilot. “You’ve chucked us on a bar 


that’s been here for twenty years.” 

“Bet you a thousand dollars it ain’t been here 
ten days!” said the pilot. 

The captain stared at him, then walked to. the 
rail and peered into the fog toward the shore. 

“Take you up!” he answered, curtly. 

The crew set to work to warp the steamer off. 
It was after daylight before the pilot’s services 
were again needed at the wheel. hen he looked 
about him the fog had cleared. The captain was 
right. It was an old bar that had been there as 
at - he could remember. The old pilot swore 
vividly. 

“Hang that do 
as he signaled full steam ahead. 
been down here after a possum.” 
a Potter’s cabin was two miles farther up the 
river. 


of Jim Potter’s!”” he murmured 
“He must ’a 
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HIS FIRST WAR-PATH. 


r. Charles Eastman, one of the best-educated 

D of the Sioux Indians, says that little 

Indians are as happy and earnest at their 

games as white children are in theirs. One of 

their pastimes he thus describes in his book of 
recollections called “Indian Boyhood”: 


One of our most curious sports was a war upon 
the nests of wild bees. e imagined ourselves 
about to make an attack on the Ojibways, or 
some other hostile tribe. We painted and stole 
cautiously up to the nest. Then, with a rush and 
war-whoop, we fell upon the object of our attack 
and tried to destroy it. After the onslaught was 
ended we followed it by a scalp-dance. 

The first time I played this game there were two 
other boys who were also novices. One of them, 
whom I ittle Wound, was very small, 
but he followed, like us, the custom of our people, 
when they killed or wounded an oo on 
the battle-field, of announcing the act in a loud 
voice. He was too little to reach the nest until 
it had been well trampled and broken, and the 
insects had made a be ptt so vigorous 
as to scatter our number in every direction. How- 
ever, he did not want to retreat without honors, 
so he jumped upon the nest and yelled: 

“I, the brave Little Wound, to-day kill the only 
fierce enemy!” 

Scarcely were the words uttered when he 
screamed as if stabbed to the heart. 

“Run into the water!” shouted an older boy. 
“Run! Dive!’ 

When we had reassembled Little Wound was 
not allowed to dance. He was considered not to 
be in existence. had been killed by our 
enemies, the " 

Poor little fellow! He looked sad and ashamed 
as he sat on a fallen log and watched the dance. 
It was not so bad to be dead, but he had screamed ! 
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AN ENEMY OF SUPERSTITION. 


r. Holley looked at his grandson with a 
M mixture of amusement and reproach on 
his shrewd old face. It was dusk in the 
barn, a time for confidences. “I dunno where 
in all the earth you got such notions, sonny,’ the 
old man said; ‘‘not from your ma’s folks, or your 
pa’s, either. There never was any talk o’ belief 
in signs and superstitions in either the Holley or 
the Fawcett stock, that’s sure. It must have 
come from that foreign lady they had to teach 
you, I expect.”’ 


“And zou don’t believe there’s any harm in a 
bird’s flying into the house, 6r breaking a mirror, 
or seeing a black cat, grandpa?” asked the little 
boy, earnestly. “And don’t you care whether a 
pin sticks straight up in the floor, or which shoul- 
= see the moon over, or whether you get 
ung on you wrong side out? Not any of those 
S 

“All foolishness,” said the old man, with a 
reassuring pat of the hot little hand. “I’m glad 
ye’ve talked it out with me, sonny. Now you just 

ut it out of your head, and I'll tell you what Vl 

o. When we & up to the house I'll give ye a 
little old penny I’ve been saving for ye for a lucky 

jiece. You jest carry it in your pocket all the 

e,—change it from one suit 0’ clothes to another, 
—and see what ’t ’ll bring ye.” 

“Do they really bring luck, grandpa?” asked 
the little boy. 

“ Course. they do,” said Mr. Holley, firmly. 
“When we get another spare time I’ll relate to ye 
a few cases that’s come under my own eye, of 
lives saved by’em, and so forth. Course they do.” 


der 
an 
thin 
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ALL THEY COULD AFFORD. 


8S an illustration of the nature of Southern 

A negroes, the Rev. D. J. Sanders, the negro 

president of Biddle University of Charlotte, 

North Carolina, related the following incident 

to some members of the Presbyterian General 

Assembly at a recent meeting. The story is 
reported by the New York Times. 


Negroes are great lovers of pomp and ceremony, 
of titles and decorations, and the members of a 
large but ignorant negro congregation in North 
Carolina coneeived the notion that it would add 
very much to their influence as a church if their 
pastor could append the initials D. D. to his name. 
One of the brethren learned that a certain insti- 
tution in the North would confer such a degree for 
a price. He wrote, and got a letter from this 
institution, stating that fi y dollars would secure 
the desired honor. 

Meantime the members of the congregation 
went to work to raise this fifty dollars, but their 
utmost efforts failed to secure more than twenty- 
five dollars. 

The committeemen put their heads together, 
and it was finally decided to send the money, with 
this message, to the Northern institution : 

“Please send our pastor one ‘D.,’ as we are not 
able to pay for the other at this time.” 
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Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


CONUNDRUMS. One is sworn in and the other’s 
worn out. Crowsfoot. The hart (heart). The 
hare (hair). Does. The deer (reed). Double 
yon (w). Polish. The Finns (fins). Beat(t)itude. 

srimea (acrime). When it makes ill will ( wel. 
Because it makes all tall. Because it is done with 
the p=. Silence. When they make 22. In the 
dictionary. Because every day breaks as it 
comes. hen it’s a mow, sir (mouser). It’s an 
in(n)convenience. When it’s led (lead). B will 
make any road broad. 

ANAGRAMS. 1. Hearest, Theresa, heaters. 2. 
Sooth, hoots, shoot. 3. Trader, tarred, retard. 
4. Untired, intrude, untried. 5. Complies, com- 
piles. 6. Leander, learned, reladen. 7. Section, 
coinest, notices. 

CHARADES. 1. Purse, sis, tent— persistent. 
2. Sir, single—surcingle. 3. X, pence—expense. 
4. Sir, tie, fie—certify. 5. Wholesome. 

CENTRAL ACROSTIC. Ol-d-en, mo-r-al, mo-u-nt, 
ta-m-ed, oa-s-is, ut-t-er, th-i-ne, fa-c-et, ta-k-es, 
ri-s-er—drumsticks. 
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Actual Size, C Printed in 
11% x 18% inches. 12 Colors and Gold. 



































- The Companion Calendar for 1903 


A work of art of unusual excellence, reproduces the most beautiful and touching 
scene in the world—a group of lovely children at the knee of a charming mother. 








“THE CALENDAR takes the form of a screen, colonial in design, and decorated in 

the familiar colonial white and gold. It is 11% inches high and 18% inches wide. 
The picture mentioned above, set in a circular medallion 9 inches in diameter and 
heavily bordered with gold, occupies the middle panel. The two side panels are orna- 
mented with rich masses of Chrysanthemums in delicate colors. Like the central picture, 
these are copied from originals painted expressly for The Youth’s Companion. All the 
pictures are exquisitely reproduced in twelve colors. 


NOVELTY in this Calendar is that the days of the month are printed on a detachable 
pad. This makes the Calendar not only more convenient for current use, but a beautiful 
household ornament to be preserved at the end of the year, unmarred by obsolete figures. 











THE CALENDAR OFFER. 


The Calendar is published exclusively by The Youth’s Companion, and 
given to those subscribers who pay at this season of the year their sub- 
scriptions for 1903. It is not sold with the paper as a part of the value 
for which the subscription price pays, but is a gift from the publishers 
in acknowledgment of promptness. Old and new subscribers who pay 
now for next year’s subscription will receive the Calendar by return mail. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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C URRENT- EVENTS 


Bip: ANTHRACITE COAL-STRIKE COMMIS- | 
sIOoN began the taking of testimony at 
Scranton, November 14th. President Mitchell 
presented the miners’ case, and was afterward 
subjected to a long examination. The non-union 
workers asked for representation and presented 
their case. They wish increased wages and a 
uniform system of weighing coal; but they do | 
not want a shorter working-day, and they protest 
against the making of any agreement between 
the operators and the United Mine Workers, 
on the ground that any such agreement would 
deprive them of the chance to work. 

TTEMPTED ASSASSINATION. — An Italian 

anarchist named Gerone Rubino fired two 

shots at King Leopold of Belgium, November 
15th, as his majesty was leaving the cathedral 
at Brussels, after a requiem service in memory 
of the late queen. Both shots went wild, and 
Rubino was arrested. He expressed no regret 
for his act, but told the police that he would 
have fired at one king as readily as at another, as 
he believed kings to be the cause of the mis- 
fortunes of the people. 

OLCANIC Eruptions.—A despatch from 

Rome, November 13th, reported that the 

voleano on Stromboli Island, off the north coast 
of Sicily, had begun a terrible eruption, and that 
many houses had been destroyed. Stromboli is 
a small island, with a population of about 600. 
On the same day reports from Apia, by way of 
New Zealand, announced an eruption in Savaii, 
the westernmost island of the Samoan group. 
Later reports of the eruption of the Santa Maria 
voleano in Guatemala, which occurred late in 
October, indicate that it was more destructive 
than the early reports represented it. The 
United States consul-general at the city of 
Guatemala reports that it caused the ruin of 
some of the best coffee-plantations, and a total 
loss of more than $5,000,000. Still other reports 
are to the effect that the destruction has been 
exaggerated. November 11th, the Hawaiian 
voleano Kilauea was reported to have broken out 
in the most violent eruption for 20 years. 


CCELERATING LEGISLATION. — The ob- 
struction encountered by the education bill 

in the British House of Coramons and by the 
tariff bill in the German Reichstag led to the 
adoption of unusual methods of procedure in both 
bodies. In the Commons action was accelerated 
by the application of closure “by compartments,” 
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that is, debate was cut short and a division taken 
on successive sections almost automatically, by 
a method similar to the “previous question’ of 
American parliamentary usage. in the Reichstag 
the French method of voting “‘by card’’ was 
introduced. Under this method the members, 
instead of expressing their votes by a roll-call, 
drop cards recording their vote iato urns which 
are carried from member to member. 


RADE RETALIATION.—By a large vote the 
Reichstag, November 13th, adopted a para- 
graph of the tariff bill which authorizes the 
government to retaliate on any country which 
discriminates against German goods. The debate 
showed that it is the United States which is 
aimed at in this proposal, but the United States 
tariff laws do not discriminate against the prod- 
ucts of any country, but apply alike to all. 


November 15th, after six weeks’ struggle. It | 
was impossible to hold the men together after the | 
decision of the arbitrators against their claims. 
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othe worousin insructon OPERATOR 

received at Dodge’s Institute, Valparaiso, Ind. 

F. A. Monney, Tel. Operator, La Fox, IIL 

We assist graduates to positions. Write 

Mr. Mohney (enclosing stamp) and get full particulars. W e teach 

telegraphy thoroughly. School established 1874. Total cost, 

tuition (telegraphy and typewriting), board and room six months’ 
course, $82. This can be reduced, Catalogue free. 


DODGE’S INSTITUTE, Valparaiso, Ind. 
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w ever sold for less than 
one do! 


Each Bow packed com- 

lete bon = a Paper Target. 
Post-paid to any address in 
ery 8S. 15 cts. each, or two 
for 25 cts. in coin. 


Pat. Mar. 
BROWN & COMPANY, 1425 Unity Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


COFFEE DID IT. 
PUT A MAN OUT OF THE RACE. 

Coffee serves some people in a most atrocious 
manner. 

“I was a veritable coffee fiend, until finally my 
stomach rebelled at the treatment and failed to 
work,” writes a gentleman from New York. 

“TI had dyspepsia in its worst form; blind, stag- 
gering headaches with vertigo about a half-hour 
after each time I ate, and I finally grew so weak 
and became so thin that my mother advised me to 
stop coffee and try Postum Food Coffee. 

“IT did not like it at first, but after experimenting 
in making it, mother soon got it just right, and I 
then liked it better than coffee. 

“I soon noticed my biliousness stopped, and I 
lost the trembling effect on my nerves. Postum 
did not stimulate me, but seemed to exhilarate. 
I gradually regained my wonted good health; my 
old appetite returned, and to-day I am well— 
dyspepsia, headache and vertigo all gone, and 
Postum did it. 

“When I began its use, I had been troubled for 
two years with all kinds of stomach trouble. I 
became a veritable walking apothecary shop, but 
I have not taken a dose of medicine since I com- 
menced using Postum.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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SHEET Music Roll 
MUSIC 10c. FREE. 


On receipt of $1.00 we will, for a short time, send 
10 pieces of the famous McKinley music, sold by 
retailers at 2c. to 75c., your selection; and fine 
seal-leather music roll. All postage paid. Send 
stamp for catalogue. 


THE RAY CO., Louisville, Ky. 
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Patterns for 32 different articles; 
(long clothes) with full directions 
or making, showing neces- 


» sary material, etc., or 10 pat- 
} terns forshort clothes; either 
} set sent postpaid for only 25 
ets. Alarge illustrated booklet, 
showing everything 
mother and infant, sent free. Send apa 
made garments my specialty Add 


MRS. C. J. ATSMA, ‘Bayonne, New Jersey. 
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gunis wanted, give tear oft — 
rel and gauge desired, and we will 
send this guaranteed long 
distance single barrel shot- 
gun C.O.D., by express, 

subject to examina- 


fund your 81.00, Metal Tip 


Fore-End. 


. . ‘ das | is made by expert gun makers, every parts end piece fitted 
: Frencon Coat Srrikre.—The general | 


HI 
T strike of the French coal-miners collapsed | 


calendar year 1901, according to the estimate | 


of the director of the United States Mint, 
amounted to $263,000,000. The largest product, 
$79,000,000 was that of the United States; 
Australia was second, with $77,000,000; and 
most of the rest came from Canada, Russia, 
Mexieo and Africa, in the order named, 


(ne ALFRED HEnry, formerly a war 
correspondent, but in later years a volumi- 
nous writer of books for boys, died November 
16th, in his 70th year. His stories, most of which 
were founded on historical in- 
cidents, were widely popular. 
WAGE ADVANCE has 
been ordered on some of 

the leading railroads. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany began the movement 
with an order for a 10 per 
cent. increase for all of its 
employés who were earning less than $200 a 
month. The order affected about 150,000 men. 
‘The reasons assigned were the prosperity of the 
company and the increased cost of living. The 
Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington, the Lake 
Shore, the Southern Pacific and a number of 
other railroads have taken similar action, and 
the movement promises to become general, 
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The Ingersoll 


Dollar Watch 

















not be made so good for eit times the price if we 
make and sell over two milli 

bears our guarantee that it will keep accurate time, and the 
watch, the guarantee and the name Ingersoll stand to- 
gether as an assurance to you of worth and excellence. 


Every boy should have a watch as soon as 
he can tell time, and THE INGERSOLL 
is the one that every boy can and should 
have. Its usefulness is not limited to 
youth, but it is the time-piece appreciated 
by every age, class and condition. 
THE INGERSOLL DOLLAR WATCHES are made 
by automatic machines and expert workmen to meet the 
highest requirements for service and accuracy. They could 


id not 


ions every year. Every one 


Ask your dealer for an INGERSOLL and 
see that you getit. Ifyoudon’t, SEND US 
A DOLLAR and you will receive one by 
return mail postpaid. Address Dept. 85. 


























MUSIC AND FUN! 


THE VICTOR 


Talking Machine 


Plays and Sings Your Choice! 
Sousa’s Band Doyo Sa Songs, Vocal Quar- 
tote, Cornet Solos, instrels, etc. Tone loud 
and true to nature. Everyone can afford 
prices, og and 


LYON & HEALY, | 13 Adams St., Chicago. 


for your fri 
sities RELIABLE SEEDS 


We send seeds and elegant case. You 
invest nothing. We pay you in —_. 
sellers last year sa; oN 





—NEW ENGLAND — 


WATCHES 


Our styles for Ladies’ wear comprise all color- 
ings in enamel. Our Belt Watches are artistic 
and new. Men’s and Boys’ Watches all sizes. 
Fully illustrated in our booklets, which are sent 
on application. They also state price at which 
they can be purchased from any of 

THE LEADING F¥EWELERS. 


The New England Watch Co., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
We Guarantee Every Watch. 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
37 & 39 Maiden Lane. 131-137 Wabash Ave. Spreckles Bldg. 


m Make your boy 


_ ry with a 
; DAISY 
V or SEN TINEL 
* 
alr rifle 
It is a Christmas gift he 
would surely appreciate. 
It will give him lots of 
innocent amusement, and 
he’ll become a crack shot 
without danger, noise, 
smoke or powder. 

The possession of a good 
gun helps to make a boy 
manly and affords him 
amusement of an inno- 
cent and practical kind. 

Our rifleshave walnutstocks, handsome nickeled'steel 

barrels, improved sights and interchangeable parts. 











If your dealer will not sell you a 


o . ” “ oe ” 
Daisy’ or “Sentinel 
send us his name and we will send any style from 

factory, charges prepaid, upon receipt of price. 
No. 1—Daisy Repeater, shoots BB shot 


aR Ree ee $1.25 
No. 2— 20th Century Daisy, shoots either 
or eer perk RF $1.00 
No, 4— Sentinel Single Shot, either shot or 81.00 
No. 5 — Sent:nel Repea ter, wntomatic, 308 
0. aces automat 81,25 


Daisy Button and Piliuetrat ate Daotict Free. 
THE DAISY MFG. CO., Plymouth, Mich., U. 8. A. 











ZOBO 


Harmonophone 


You can play it with- 
out being taught. 





A Whole Band for 50 Cents 


Enables 
ima; - - a e, and to perform all kinds of musical 


ou to play the most exquisite music 


SING BY IT! DANCE BY IT! 
MARCH BY IT! 


~~ on receipt of 50 cents. Satisfac- 

tion guaranteed or money cheerfully refunded. 

Illustrated leu of Amusing Home Enter- 
inments sent free. 


STRAUSS MFG. CO., 
142 W. 14th Street, Department 13, New York. 


Sent 














Does its work thoroughly. 
Everywhere known as effective. 
Not a chewing gum. 

Take none but Dent’s. 

Sold everywhere; mailed for 15 cts. 


C. 8S. DENT & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
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EBRASKA’S BREATHING WELLS.—These 
remarkable phenomena are described in a 
recent publication of the United States Geological 
Survey. They are driven wells which, after 
descending through from 50 to 100 feet of subsoil, 
penetrate a layer of dense limestone, about four 
inches thick, which rests upon the water-bearing 
gravel. Whenever an area of low barometer 
passes across the country the breathing wells 
sigh and roar with a noise audible, sometimes, at 
a distance of several rods. They blow outward 
for several days, and then the current is reversed 
and the air is drawn in, the changes always 
following fluctuations of the barometer. One 
explanation offered is that the porous gravel 
underneath the limestone layer contains air, 
whose pressure fluctuates in sympathy with 
that of the air above ground. But it is felt that 
a complete explanation remains to be made. 
Pgs WORLD OF THE SOLID.—We live 
amid matter in three characteristic states— 
solid, liquid and gaseous. But since hydrogen 
has been both liquefied and solidified, the investi- 
gator, says Prof. James Dewar, is introduced 
into a world of solid bodies. With the aid of 
the cold furnished by liquid hydrogen, every 
gaseous substance at present definitely known 
to the chemist, with the single exception of 
helium, can be solidified. Even helium, Profes- 
sor Dewar ‘hopes, may yield to the processes 
now being employed at the Royal Institution in 
London. Liquid hydrogen is so light that the 
only solid substance that will float upon it is 
pith. Solid hydrogen has a temperature 436° 
Fahrenheit below zero. When exposed to the 
eold vapor arising from liquid hydrogen, air is 
instantly turned solid, falls like a miniature 
snow-storm into the vessel containing the hydro- 
gen, and sinks to the bottom. 
Ow SCIENCE BANISHES SUPERSTITION.— 
Prof. John Perry, the celebrated English 
engineer, recently said in a public address that 
probably the most important of all things is that 
the yoke of superstitions, of all kinds, should be 
lifted from men’s souls. The study of natural 
science alone, he continued, is able to do this, 
and it is the engineers rather than the school- 
masters who are familiarizing the people with a 
better knowledge of nature. “When men can 
hardly take a step without seeing steam-engines 
and electromotors and telegraphs and telephones 
and steamships, with drainage and water-works, 
with railways and electric tramways and motor- 
cars; when every shop-window is filled with the 
products of engineering enterprise, it is getting 
rather difficult for people to have any belief in | 
evil spirits and witchcraft.” 
MYSTERY OF THE TREES.—One of the 
most puzzling questions in botany is, ““Why 
or how does water rise to the top of a tree?” 
Various explanations of the phenomenon have 
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been proposed, but none is regarded as altogether | 
satisfactory. Dr. E. B. Copeland recently | 
attacked the problem by means of hennelien! 
and novel experiments. For instance, he con- | 
structed an “artificial tree” of plaster of Paris, 
and found that water moved upward in it more 
than 40 feet high. Yet he was unable to base | 
any definite conclusion upon the results that he 
obtained. ‘The water travels a large part of the | 
way in a film, between bubbles on one side and | 
the wall of the conducting vessel on the other. 
But the physical properties of the film are yet | 
unknown. e. 
Ou oF RigHt-H ANDEDNESS.—In the | 
Iluxley Memorial lecture recently given | 
in London by Dr. D. J. Cunningham, the | 
subject discussed was right-handedness. ‘This | 
characteristic, the lecturer said, was of vast | 
antiquity, and had been attained in the ordinary 
evolution of man by natural selection. But the 
condition does not reside in the right arm itself, 
for all the evidence goes to show that it is due to | 
functional preéminence of the left side of the 
brain. This superiority of the left brain rests 
upon some structural foundation, the origin of 
which was not explained, but which is transmitted 
from parent to offspring. Left-handedness is 
due to the transference of this structural peculi- 
arity from the left to the right side of the brain, 
or, more probably, to a transposition of the 
cerebral hemispheres, like that which sometimes 
occurs in the thoracic and abdominal viscera. 


HY RAIN 1s BETTER THAN THE 

SPRINKLING-Pot.—-Many persons must 
have noticed that the most diligent sprinkling of 
lawns and flower-beds fails to impart to the 
grass and plants a vital stimulus equal to that 
which comes from a good shower of rain. A 
correspondent reminds us of the reason for the 
difference. It is because rain, falling from a 
great height through the air, brings with it a 
considerable quantity of carbonic acid, of nitrog- 
enous particles, and of other elements nutritious 
to plants, which it has washed out of the atmos- 
phere. So a sprinkler used from the top of a 
tall building might be slightly more effective 
than when employed at the surface of the ground. 
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PRINTS YOUR NAM 


STAMPS OF ALL KINDS, RUBBER TYPE ETC. 


15¢ 
i ng 
ANYTHING 


PERKINS RUBBER STAMPCO,; 1, . NEW HAVEN.CONN. 





STAMPS FREE. vointdur So tiiscin and 


2c. postage. 10 diff. animal oteomape, Comes ( Giraffe 


10c. Five 1%1 Revenues, $1.00 to $5.00, onl 


50% com. Price-lists free. 


7 1,000 mixed 
foreign stamps, 19c. 50 blank approvals eet ie. ents 
wanted. ‘Toledo Stam Co., T , 0. 
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SPECIAL 
OFFER! 


etc 





Buy a pair at once and 
enjoy winter’s finest sport. 


SEND FOR OUR 


A postal-card request brings it. 


Sold eve 


the style you want we'll sell direct. 


BARNEY @ BERRY, 
“in 79 Broad Street, Springfield, Mass. 


where. If your dealer hasn’t 


To further introduce our goods and 
to reach, through The Compa nition, 
homes in parts of the country where 
possibly our Silverware is not sold, we 
will foravery limited time sendof this 


Puritan” 
PATTERN 


SIX SPOONS 
For $1.50. 


Bear in mind, these goods can- 
not be sold regularly at any 
such price, for they are Stand- 
ard Silver Plate, equal to 
Sterling in finish; superior 
to Sterling in wear. 

If you would take advant- 





The Pocket 


Foco 


known as the smallest complete Camera 
is now made in two editions—for pictures 
34x44 and4x5inches. Ineither size 
it represents the embodiment of every 
pkotographic necessity trom an auto- 
matic shutter to a ground glass. A Poco 
of any size makes a merry Christmas. 
Ask the 4 or send for the Book, 
describing the whole Poco family. 
ROCHESTER CAMERA & SUPPLY ©0. 
505 Poco Street, Rochester, N. Y. 








age of this offer 
Send At Once. 
NOT MADE BY THE 
“TRUST” BUT BY 


Simeon L. & Geo. H. Rogers 
Company, 
Box 1205, Hartford, Conn, 














In each pound package of 


from now until Christmas wi 


kinds. 


at Your Grocers. 








Lion Coffee 


ll 


be found a free game, amusing 
and instructive—so different 


Get Lion Coffee and a Free Game 
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We have no agents or branch stores. 


Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Cloaks. 


OU are now in the middle 
of your buying time, but 
the cloth manufacturer's 

selling time is over. That's why 
he will make his best materials 
for us now at far less than regu- 
lar priceg—and that’s why we 
can make you Suits and Cloaks 
of bran-new materials at one- 
third less than regular prices. 
















Nearly all of our styles share in 
this Sale. 

These reductions and others: 
Suits, of materials suitable for 


Winter and early Spring wear; 
ae mw price $10, reduced 


0 $6.67. 
$12 Suits reduced to $8. 
$15 Suits reanced to $10. 


Skirts, with just the proper 
style; former pees $3, 
reduced t 0 $3.34. 

$7. fest Skirts reduced 


Stylish Costumes 
of Black Velvet 
Cords and Cor- 
duroy; former price $17, reduced to $11.34. 

$19 Suits reduced to $12.67. 

Jose, former price $10, reduced to $6.67. 

$15 Monte Carlo Coats reduced to $10. 

Rainy-Day and Walking Skirts; 
price $6, reduced to $4. 

$7.50 50 Skirts reduced to —~ 
Reduced Prices on Rainy- Say 8 
Travelling a euits, Etc. 


former 


Catalogue, Samples and Reduced Price-List 
sent free upon re ~ gs st; but write quickly, for this 
Sale will last a few weeks only, and the choicest 
goods will be sold first. If the garment which 
you order does not please you, send it back 
promptly and we will refund your money. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York 
























Highest 
Percentage 
of pencil excel- 


lence is always 
found in 


Dixon’s 


American 
Graphite 


Pencils 


Our booklet 
A D free on 
request. 





Dixon’s Pencils are sold 
by dealers everywhere. 































i Capynght 1901 Nations! Biseu:t Company. 


Cincer Snaps 


Learn to 
Buy Biscuit, Crackers 
and Wafers in 
- In-er-seal Packages. 


They’re put up 
that way 
for their good— 
for your good. 


Always fresh, clean, crisp. 


Try a package of 


Uneeda Biscuit 


or 


Zu Zu 


5 cents. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 












JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 





‘CARMEN 


BRACELET 


Rich design. Gold-filled and sterling silver; 
chased, half-chased and plain. A beautiful 
CHRISTMAS GIFT. 

Fits any wrist or arm; stays wherever placed. 
This adjustable feature 1s patented. Ask 
for the ‘“‘Carmen” bracelet at jewelry stores. 

THE D. F. BRIGGS COMPANY, 
Jewelry Manufacturers, Attleboro, Mass. 




















200 Egg Incubator 
For $ | Os 


The simplest, most perfect incubator made in 
the world. This isa new one at a remarkably 
low price. It isan enlargement of the famous 


WOODEN HEN 


and made as thoroughly. good as ony incubator on 

market. It will hatch 
pL fertile egg, and stand 
up to regular usege 
as well as the most 
costly. 


Write for free 
catalogue with 14 
colo views. 


GEO. H. STAHL, 
Quiney, LL 















































HE YOUTH’S COMPANTON isan illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weer issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriver directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ons. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
shoul made in a Post-Office Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Lettez. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons wh» send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. newals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
21 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








ACUTE INDIGESTION. 


suffering organ which may go on 

doing its duty meal after meal, 

day after day and year after year, 

with never a protest against the 

mass of unprepared and unsuit- 

able material that is crowded into 
it. But there is a limit even to the endurance of 
the stomach, and when at last it does protest, it 
makes its complaint known in an unmistakable 
way. 

The cause of most indigestion is less in the 
stomach itself than in the mouth. The stomach is 
but one of the digestive organs, and can and will 
do only the task that properly belongs to it. It 
cannot take raw material and work it into such 
shape that it is ready to be taken up by the 
absorbent vessels and carried to the tissues for 
the nourishment of the body; consequently raw 
material, that is, material not properly chewed, 
must not be put into it. 

There are two kinds of abuse of the stomach. 
The first is the occasional overeating, such as 
even the most abstemious are likely to indulge in 
on Thanksgiving day. This may be a very serious 
matter if the heart is diseased, but it is not gener- 
ally of much moment in the young and healthy. 
The food is taken in too great quantity and too 
rapidly, without being properly chewed. There is 
more or less distress; the little glutton (or perhaps 
the big one) feels heavy, maybe a little sick at the 
stomach, and wonders if he will ever care for 
mince pie again. In the meanwhile the stomach 
is struggling with its load, and, despairing of ever 
digesting it, tries to get rid of it by pushing it on 
into the intestine. If it succeeds the burden is 
shifted to the intestine. If it fails it may expel 
the contents by vomiting. But even then some 
irritating material usually remains and sets up a 
fermentation which is called a bilious attack. 

The best way of cutting short such an attack is 
to drink lukewarm water and induce vomiting, 
and to follow this by some rhubarb and magnesia 
or a dose of castor-oil. Then, with a starvation 
diet for a day or two and the drinking of plenty of 
water, the stomach gradually recovers jts tone 
and consents to go back to work again. The 
other form of indigestion is chronie and is also 
due to abuse, although perhaps not to gluttonous 
overloading. That will be considered in another 
article. 
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JOHN GEORGE’S BEGINNING. 


ive years ago John George’s father, a miner in 
Pennsylvania, was killed. All he left to his 
widow, says the Chicago 7ribune, was the task of 
bringing up John. She took in washing, and the 
boy heiped by picking coal. This last summer 
the mother died. 

“John,” said she, just before her tired life came 
to an end, “here are twenty dollars. .The mines 
are no place for you. Get an education. Go to 
the University of Chicago.” 

When the earth had received its own, John 
spent three-fourths of his capital for a ticket to 
Chicago. He arrived there without a friend, and 
set out to find the university. He barely knew 
the alphabet, and Mr. McLean, chief of the infor- 
mation bureau, when confronted by this strange 
boy from the mines hardly knew what to do. 
Finally he sent John to the South-Side Academy. 

At the academy the boy’s story of his hard life, 
his lonely journey, and his ambition to get an 
education warmed the heart of Dean Whaley. A 
meal and a suit of clothes were soon provided. 
John was then taken to the French Club, on Wash- 
ington Avenue, where he immediately showed the 
stuff of which he was made. He took to waiting 
on the table with an aptitude, considering his 
previous environment, that was astonishing, and 
he did more “chores” in twenty minutes than his 
predecessors had done in two hours. 

But John was after an education, and Dean 
Whaley never has had such a pupil. In four 
weeks the boy learned to read and write, and his 
English teacher is having him write a story of 
his trip. 

At the French Club, in waiting on the table, he 
managed to pick up enough French to enable him 
to understand and answer questions. This so 
delighted the housekeeper that she decided to 
keep him and give him a home. 

Between his early morning chores, his waiting 
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on table, his attendance at school, his evening 
chores and his midnight studies, John George is 
busy. But he is evidently one of those who “go 
to school and are not sent.” 
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FORTUNATE PAPUANS! 


here is no opening for a dentist in New Guinea. 

The Papuan can sever the wire-like rattan 
creepers which entangle him in the forest at one 
bite, and sharpen his teeth on the flinty sugar-cane 
sticks which he is constantly chewing. In “A 
Collector’s Rambles” Mr. Sherman F. Denton 
relates an amusing incident which attended a 
display of Yankee dental achievement. 


The natives had been going through some very 
clever tricks for our amusement, but we in turn 
were unable to astonish them by anything we 
could do until my companion, Shelley, told them 
he could take his teeth out and put them back 
again. “No,” they said, “‘you cannot do that, for 
that is impossibie.” 

Shelley said that he would show them that he 
spoke the truth. Incredulous but eager, they 
leaned forward to see the great performance of 
the evening. Shelley tapped his teeth with his 
nail to show his audience that they were teeth 
and then, extracting the plate on which he had 
two or three artificial ones, he opened his mouth, 
ey | the gap where they had been. 

The Papuans waited to see no more, but all 
started for the small door at once. In their haste 
to get out they stuck, and I feared for a few 
moments they would tear the house down. Those 
who were unable to get out at once howled in 
their fright, and created a great uproar; and, in 
spite of our telling them that we were only in fun, 
they could not be persuaded to come back again 
for’a long time, and then they came only under 
the promise *hat we would never do that again. 
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MADAM BRUIN’S MISTAKE. 


t is a wise mother who is not always ready to 
accuse her child unheard. A contributor to 


| Army and Navy says that on one occasion, when 


he was on his way back to camp after a day’s 
shooting, he suddenly came in sight of a big 
she bear, with two cubs following her in single file. 
They were proceeding along a ridge, the forms of 
all of them sharply outlined against the evening 
sky. 

It was a long range for a shot, but the sportsman 
drew a bead on the old she bear and fired. The 
result was amusing. The procession stopped. 
The she bear scratched herself hastily, then 
turned round, and + the cub immediately 
poweeny with severe disapproval, boxed its ears 
soundly. 

Mother Bear then went on her way, her back 
uncommonly rigid and unrelenting, and it was 
clearly a to the sportsman that she was 
under the impression thather frolicsome offspring 
had been up to some mischief that must not be 
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HOW IT SOUNDS. 


any persons who ought to know better persist 
in mispronouncing some of the commonest 
words in the language. A schoolboy explained 
his tardiness one morning by saying that his 
father was away from home, and had sent him a 
telegraphic despatch to let him know that he 
would be a day or two late in returning, as he had 
accepted an invitation to take part in a patriotic 
celebration. The boy had stopped to read the 
telegram. 

The explanation sounded a trifle “fishy” to the 
teacher. “Whatis the progr’m of the celebration, 
Tommy?” she asked. . 

“I don’t know, ma’am,” he replied. 
didn’t say in his a, Hy 

There was a twinkle in the boy’s eye, but his 
face was preternaturally grave, and after eying 

ma t piciously, the teacher sent him 
to his seat. Later on she looked in her dictionary. 


“Papa 
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BRIDGING A CHASM. 


D* Alexander McKenzie in one of his sermons 

tells a pretty anecdote of the early life of 
Louis Agassiz, the great scientist. As a child 
Agassiz lived in Switzerland, on the border of a 
lake. He had a younger brother, and one day the 
two lads started to cross the lake. It was frozen, 
and the ice lookec safe enough, but their mother 
watched them. 

The boys got on very well till they came to a 
crack in the ice, perhaps a foot wide. The mother 
could not call to them, although her heart failed 
her as she thought, “Louis will get over well 
enough, but his little brother will try to step over 
and will fall in.” 

As she watched she saw Louis get down on the 
ice, his feet on one side of the crack, his hands on 
the other side, —- a bridge of his body, and 
the little brother crept over him to the other side. 
Then Louis got up and they went on their way. 
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GEOGRAPHICALLY CORRECT. 


he class in geography in one of the Brooklyn 

schools was undergoing examination when 
the teacher asked, “What are some of the 
natural peculiarities of Long Island?” The pupils 
indulged in some hard thinking, says the New 
York Times, but none responded. 


Suddenly a fat boy with a red face, who had 
ee shifting uneasily about in his seat, raised his 
n 


“T know,” said he. 

“Well, what are they?” asked the teacher. 

“Why,” said the fat boy, with a triumphant 
look, ‘‘on the south side you see the séa, and on 
the north side you hear the Sound.” 
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A TOO COMMON ATTITUDE. 


small girl who has just begun to attend school 
recently brought home a pumpkin-seed, and 


A 


| told her mother that the teacher said that although 


the seed was white the pumpkin would be yellow. 


“And what will the color of the vines be?” 
asked the mother. 

The little girl replied that the teacher had not 
taught her that. 

“But,” said her mother, “you khow, dear, for 
we have pumpkin-vines in our garden.” 

“Of course I do, but.we ain’t expected to know 
anything until we are taught.” 








“ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice ” will prevent trouble from bad teeth. [Adpr. 








o YOHN C. HAYNES & CO., 
a BOSTON, MASS. 

Makers and Importers of every 
Instrument that's Musical. 


* CATALOGUES FREE. 


MAKE YOUR LEISURE COUNT. 


Get a thorough and reliable course in Shorthand 
Bockkecping or English at Hom We furnish all 
use 
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supplies an of Standard ewriter. Write 
for catalogue. MAcCORMAC CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL, Suite 917, Title & Trust Building, CHICAGO. 
BE YOUR OWN PRINTER. 

It crease in your bank account. 

Guaranteed two-third saving in printing 


ra 
bills. No waiting on the printer—WNo type- 
setting for_letter - heads, phti- heads, cards, 
tags, envelopes. Any boy can work it. P. R. 

t esses. Full course in 


rinti free, with each pr #5 up. 
Rend somp for catal e oe testimonials. 








** All the boys are hanging up ‘ Iron 
Clads’ this year, because they hold 
so well. I can't break them down. 
Bright boys these! Best reward I 
know of is to give them some more 
‘Iron Clads.’" 


eset among the boys’ 
presents some hand- 
some, long - wearing “Iron 
Clads’”’ and you will hit 
the thing right for the boy 
and his mothe. === 


25c. « pair. 


If your dealer does not keep 


“Iron Clads’ 


No. 19 for Boys, 
send 25 cents for pair, post-paid. 
Four pairs for $1.c0.——————== 
** Iron Clads ”’ for Men, Women 
or Girls same price. State size. 


COOPER, WELLS & CoO., 
St. Joseph, Mich. 
























The Den Delightful 


Personality pervades The Den. It is 
the logical theme of decoration, and 
cannot be too strongly accented. 
The fitting floor covering is 


Grass Carpet 


—arefiection of outdoor life. Beautiful tones 
of green and its kindred shadings, harmoniz- 
ing with any favored color. Costs less than 
ingrain; wears like wilton; cleanly as tile. 
Various widths. Art squares and rugs of all 
sizes; atall dealers. For free book send to 
St. Paul, Minn.; 50 8. Canal St., Chicago, or 
41 Union Square, New York. 


AMERICAN GRASS TWINE COMPARY. 


























SAFETY 


AUTOMATIC 


wos ReVOlver 


is distinguished for its Safety devices 
Acdimpossiic © “<S,O 


WY yourdea/er or sent to any address 
cash with order (CATALOGUES FREE) 


Iver Johnsons Arms & Cycle Works’ 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 
99 CHAMBERS ST. NEW YORK. 








Bvery genuine Elgin has the word“ Elgin” 
engraved on the works. 


have the name and works; 


When the Public has 
faith in a name it is a 
faith that must be 
backed up by good 


~ Elgin 


Watches 


and the faith of nearly 


10,000,000 users as the world’s standard timekeeper. 


Sold by every jeweler in the land. Guaranteed by the world’s greatest 
o watch works, [Illustrated booklet mailed free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY, Elgin, Ill. 








Sweet, Clean and Pure- 
everything cleansed 


with Pearline 


_ Better than the best Soap for all 
} purposes where soap could be used 


Safe for the Skin 
Necessary for delicate 
fabrics which cannot stand ° 
destructive rubbing and 











ddd\NC saves both 


for the women 
who do it 
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INVITATION. 


isitors are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity of 
occupation to interest every one and well repay 
a visit. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


robably no name in New England is more 

familiar to “Patrons” and to farmers in 
general than is that of the Hon. Nahum J. 
Bachelder, Governor. elect of New Hampshire, 
whose portrait appears on the cover. Mr. 
Bachelder was born, and for the larger part of 
the year resides, on the East Andover farm his 
great-grandfather cleared, and his most useful 
work in public life has been done on behalf of 
agriculture and those who cultivate the soil. 

The governor elect is now about forty-eight 
years of age. After receiving his education at 
the Franklin Academy and New Hampton 
Institute, he began to teach school, but soon | 
turned his attention to the farm, and won marked 
success at market-gardening and dairying. He | 
joined the grange in 1877, became secretary of | 
the state grange in 1883, and after eight years’ 





service was promoted to the master’s chair, which |- 


he still fills. By virtue of that office Mr. 
Bachelder is a member of the national grange, 
where he is prominent in the legislative com. | 
mittee. 

Since 1887 Mr. Bachelder has been the | 
secretary of the state board of agriculture, and | 
for several years has also held the office of 
commissioner of emigration, his duty in that 
capacity being to promote the reoccupation of 
abandoned farms and the building up of the} 
country districts. As secretary of the Old Home | 
Week Association, organized during the adminis- | 
tration of Governor Rollins, the executive work | 
connected with the new movement fell largely to | 
him, and he has been the chief inspiration of | 
many notable reunions. | 


ven Constructor Hobson of Merrimac fame | 

has bought land in Putney, Vermont, eight | 
miles from Brattleboro, on which he intends to 
build a summer “shack.” The young man hails | 
from Alabama, but he has spent a good deal of 
time in New England in the last year or two, | 
and the habit grows on him. Perhaps there | 
would never have been any solid South if 
Southern youth had always pursued his wise 
and generous practice of coming up to get | 


acquainted, 
A happy fate has befallen the historic “Perry | 

house,” in Exeter, which has been sold to | 
New Hampshire members of the Society of the 
Cincinnati, who will use it as a meeting-place, | 
and will establish in it a collection of objects of 
antiquarian interest. The house was long the | 
residence of Treasurer Nicholas Gilman, financier 
of New Hampshire in the Revolution. He had | 
his office there, too, and from it were emitted all | 
bills of credit issued by the state during the war. 
The structure was substantially built, in the best 
fashion of the fathers, and is now in excellent 
condition, and it will last a long time when cared | 
for, as all such buildings ought to be, by men 


who value it as a memorial and not as an| 
investment. - 

| 

he fire of driftwood,” celebrated by the | 


poets, has grown very popular of recent 
years. Driftwood is not so plentiful as it was, 
therefore, and chemists have been driven to 
devise substances which would make ordinary 
wood yield driftwood colors. But a Cape Cod 
man who has salt meadows at the foot of his 
field discovered a new source of supply when 
he went to the meadows to dig some muck for 
house-banking and stock -bedding. ‘Ten feet 
below the surface he came to great tree-trunks, 
doubtless embedded for ages. The limbs had 
rotted away, and the bark and sap-wood had 
gone; but the dry hearts of the old pines were as 
sound as ever, and burned brilliantly, beautifully. 
Thereupon the farmer went to digging “rainbow 
wood” instead of muck, and when he had a} 
schooner-load sent it to Boston, where it fetched 
twenty-two dollars a cord. The mine is still 
being operated. The wood deposit, which lies 
between the clay subsoil and the overgrowth of 
peat, is fully six feet in depth, and the farmer | 
estimates that his muck bed contains, possibly, | 
half a million cords. So great a quantity of such 
wood at, say, twenty dollars a cord would make 
the bottom of many a farm more valuable than 
the top. 














100 rare Zapuibar, | c hina, etc., l0c.; 8 
A.Dresser Salem, 


STAMPS. Samoa, 10c. Est. 1881. J x 6 
BOSTON STAMMERERS’ Tnatibate and_Train- 


ing School. 127 Tremont St., Boston. 
4) NG MEN are wanted at the ALBANY BUSINESS 


LLEGE to learn 
gheethand Book- 
keeping and Teleg- 
raphy = 4g 
for positions 
whic Say besecured 


by them. For particulars address Carnell & Hoit, oe = Y. 
Order a pair of beautiful 


INDIAN MOCCASINS 
Made of genuine moosehide, embroidered 
with Indian tribe designs. Men's, sizes 6 to 11, 
$2.75, Ladies’ and Boys’, sizes 2 to 5, $2.25; 
Youths’ and Misses’, sizes 11 to 1, $2.00 
Children s, sizes 5 to 10, $1.50. Sent prepaid 
on receipt of price Money refunded if 
not satisfactory. We also supply moc- 
casin slippers, same as above, 
Send for free catalog to-day to 


METZ & SCHLOERB, 
85 Main Street, Oshkosh, Wis. 



















of all kinds dyed and made into leading 
styles. Highest price paid for raw skins. 
H. CRINE, Furrier, 15 and 17 Aron Street, Boston, Mass. 


= MY SITUATION 


With the MALDEN ELEcTRICc Co. was obtained for me 
VOY | by Burdett College of Actual Business and Shorthand. 

Olivia M. Hetherington, Dorchester, Mass. Write to 
Burdett ¢ ‘ollege, 694 Washington St., Boston, for Journal. 


CARMEL SOAP 


is ABSOLUTELY PURE. 

is made in Palestine, Syr. 
ia, from Sweet Olive Oil 
and contains all the emol- 
lient properties of the oil. 
Delightful to use and keeps 
the skin soft and smooth. 
Sold by all druggists and grocers,1oc. Imported by 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 122 Pearl Street, N.Y. 




















BEST BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 





Romance of the Girlhood of Elizabeth, 


Tower or Throne. 


A picturesque stor 7 of the Great Queen’s Girlhood, 
with glimpses of Court Life. By H an - et T: 
Comstock. Illustrated. 81.5 

By the Author of **TVeddy: Her Book.” 
— 
Nathalie’s Chum. 


By ANNA CHAPIN RAY, the Favorite 


12mo. 


Author of 


Girls’ Books. Illustrated. 12m0. 1.20 net. 
(Post-paid, $1.31.) 
Another “Brenda” Book. 


’ . . 
Brenda’s Cousin at Radcliffe. 
A story of College Girls’ Life. By HELEN LEAH 

REED, author of “Brenda, Her Sec ay ol ant Her 
Club.” Illustrated by ALICE BARBER STEPHENS. 
12mo. $1.20 net. (Post-paid, $1.33.) 





A Stirring Revolutionary Story. 


On Guard! 


Adventures of Stuart Schuyler, Major of Cavalry. 

By JOHN PRESTON TRUE, Author of “*Morgan’s 

en,” Ete. 5 oecneen 1.20 net. 
(Post-paid, $1.32 


Holiday Editions of Louisa 


Little Women. 


With 15 full-page 
ALICE BARBER STE 
cenit 


pie ture 3 by } a 12, full- 
ENS JE E WILL 


Decors “er C over, 





sVvoO. 


An Old-Fashioned Girl. 


History in Parkmaws Own Words. 


The Struggle for a Continent. 


Edited from the writings of FRANCIS PARKMAN 


re Prof. PELHAM EpGAr. Mlustrstions, Maps, 
12mo. #1.50 net. (Post- paid, $1.67.) 
rt ‘continuous account of the contest fer the 


ossession of the American continent berween 
‘rance and England. When placid in the hands 
of any boy of imagination it ought to start him on 
a course of reading w a h would be of benefit to 
him for the rest of his lif N.¥. Evening Sun. 


By the Author of “Sparrow, 


Foxy, the Faithful. 


A Dog Story. By LILY F. WessELHorrFT. Illus- 
trated. 12mo. #1.20 net. (Post-paid, $1.22.) 


| A Maine Story By a Maine Author. 


| Polly’s Secret. 
| 


the Tramp.” 





A tale of the Kennebec. By H: 
Illustrated. 1.20 net. 


A Story of School Girls’ 
: ’ 
atharine’s Proxy. 
By Myra SAWYER HAMLIN, Author of “Nan at 


| Camp Chicopee.” #1.20 net. (Post- 
paid, $1.31.) 


. NASH. 
ADoat, a, $1.32.) 


Life. 


12ine. 


12mo. 


M. Alcott’s Famous Stories. 


Little Men. 


With 15 full-page 
REGINALD B, Bir 
Post-paid. 


page gesture s by 
cox SM 


Gilt Top. 





pictures by 
OH, 
‘onan each, 
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A boy and his sister 
living on an island off 
the Maine coast forma 
pattnership in which 
they achicve business 
success, and by study 
and experience in a 
neighboring city 
broaden their lives 
and develop noble 
characters. A_ story 
full of action and of 
human interest, which 
was printed asa serial 
in The Wellspring. 

The above is one 
interesting stories 
which we publish. 


The Pilgrim 





A Christmas Suggestion. | 






Rufe and Ruth: 
A Partnership. 
By Frank E. Sweet. 













Pp. 234. Fully illustrated. 
$1.00. 

To Youth's Companion 
eaders, 


80c. » Post-paid. 
* 





of many exiremely 
for boys and girls 
Send tur our list. 


Press, 


Boston. 
Chicago. ] 








TARE YOU D 


With your present occ 
to e:rn better enlary? 
making and Engra 





omatals instruct our app 
giving them actual wa 
mvs $15.00 to 
oe ality. Parents who 
a high-paid trade can 
investigate and send 
which gives full parti 
Thiahe 


st vefer 


w. tL. HODG 


dept. 





position after 6 months’ cours 
. but practical watchm nice ra, 


up 


Expert Watchmakers and E ngravers, 
B, 120 Tremont St., 



















ISSATISFIED | 


upation? Do you want 
If so, learn Watch- 
ving, sud secure good 
We are nota 
and thor 
sinevery detail, 
repair Trade 

according to 
wis h their sons to learn 
not do better than to 
for our free booklet, 
tilars, termes, ete. 


rentice 
tches t 





1 day and evening. 


DON & CO., 


Boston, Mass. 








LITTLE, BROWN @& CO., Publishe 


ag~ Send for our Superbly Illustrated Gift-Book Catalogue. 


rs, 254 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 















A POCKETFUL OF POSIES, 
By Abbie Farwell Brown. 


* Deli heful verses, prescnting a panorama of 
— life. Illustrated by Fanny Y. Cory. 
1.00, net. (Postpaid $1.09.) 


THE CHAMPION, 
By Charles Egbert Craddock. 


“A boy’s story and a notably good one.”— 
The Outlook. Frontispiece. $1.20, net. 
(Postpaid $1.31.) 


THREE LITTLE MARYS, 
By Nora Archibald Smith. 

“One of the pleasantest and most interestin 
books any girl could wish for.”’—Detroit Free 
Press. Illustrated. 85 cents, net. 

(Postpaid 93 cents.) 


BOOKS for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 


Sas 


An attractive, Illustrated Cata- 
logue, giving description of Books 
suitable for Boys and Girls, sent 
FREE on request. 


— 


Here are a Few of the 
Latest Books: 


UNDER COLONIAL COLORS, 


By Everett T. Tomlinson. 


“A heroic and spirited story of Arnold’s Ex- 
pedition to Quebec.”” Illustrated. $1.20, net. 
(Postpaid $1.35.) 


MISS MUFFET’S 
CHRISTMAS PARTY, 


By Samuel M. Crothers. 


“A story to delight the heart of any little girl.” 
Profusely illustrated by Olive M. Long. 
$1.00, net. (Postpaid $1.08.) 


THE FLAG ON THE HILLTOP, 


By Mary Tracy Earle. 


“ A stirring war story for boys.” 
90 cents, net. (Postpaid 97 cents.) 


Illustrated. 





Send us your address ona Postal Card 
and the Catalogue will be forwarded. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN € CO., 
Dept. B, 4 Park Street, Boston. 
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bisa 6 (03 5 8y (09589) 









for your kind 
upon any = 
Good~day, sir! 


ASK YOUR DEALER 
IF HE HASN’T IT~ 
WE HAVE 








ORWICH 




















HAVING THIS 

















NO POISON 


Has Ever Been Found in the 
name! of 


=| Agate Nickel- 
Steel Ware. 
The BLUE LABEL 


Protected by Decision of 
United States Court, 
pasted on every piece, 


PROVES IT. 
If substitutes are offered, 
write us 
New Booklet Free 
Agate Nickel-Steel Ware issold 
by the leading Department 
and Housefurnishing Stores 


Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co., 
New York, Boston, Chicago. 

















CONN. 


COMPANY * 








CHOOSE THE 


MODEL 























ing range. 
able 
ash - pan. 
grates. 
fitted for summer 
buying a range be 


attractive features. 


Lf the Model Grand 





It’s a great fuel-saver. 
trimmings can be lifted off when clean- 


Has spacious oven, reli- 
heat - indicator, 
Choice 
Gas attachment can be readily 


Model Grand illustrated pamphlet, and 
see for yourself the many 


BARSTOW STOVE CO., Providence, R. I. 
55 Portland St., 


your town, plea 


















The nickel 
commodious 
of four kinds of 


cooking. Before 
sure and send for 


new and 


Boston, Mass. 


Rang not so 
write to 


d in 


us. 





the Model Grand Ran 
using the last winter 
should be 


that will do this is one 
in recommending. 


Mrs. ALBERT 





I wish to express my 
ge which we have been 
It as everything 
quick-workin 
reat fuel-saver. 


ient, andag 
tange on two tons of « 
August 25th to Febri 


Yours very truly, 






great satisfaction with 


a Range 
g, attractive, conven 
We have run the 
oal continuously from 
lary 25th \ 
that we take 


Range 
pleasure 
Mass. 


Cuoat, Salem, 








It’s a 





Fuel-Saver. 






Great 
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Cav 24 
PIERCE’S CORN 


YOUR CORNS; wiicrss 


Money back if easy. paoret removal of the 
whole corn is not obtained. 25c. at your shoe 
dealer’ s or by mail. Send address for free samples. 


THE A. FP. PIERCE CO., Wallingford, Conn. 








Make a copy 
of the following 
Form and mail 
itto-day and get 


HYOMEI. 


FORM NO. 276. 


The R. T. Booth Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Gentlemen. Please mail me without 
expense sample bottle of Hyomei for the 
cure of coughs, colds, catarrh, etc. 











Name... .. Street and No. 


Post-Office 


State .... 














a free sample of 















Hehasa 
Position 


as Watchmaker. He 
stepped right into it 
upon receiving the di- 
ploma of this school. 
In addition to being 
a Watchmaker, he is 
a practical Engraver 
and Optician. With 
these three trades at 
his finger-ends he is 
well equipped for 
life’s battle as a bread- 
winner, after studying 
with us only a year. 
Young men, what we have 
done for him and hundreds of 
others we can do for you. 
Write us or call. 


Waltham Horological 
Sch aa 


Waltham, Mass. 


Sati 


Guaranteed. 











Christmas Cards, 
Calendars and 
Postal Card Packets 


21st SEASON. 


Our well-known Packets 
are ready, and need only 
brief ——-. poy on 16 
post-paid, for 
Packs, post-paid, $5.80. 
1. For 54 cts., 17 Xmas Cards and Nevelty. 
2. ‘* 54cts.,10Fine Cards ‘‘ 

3. ‘* $1.08, 25 Xmas Cards and Booklets. 

4. ‘* $1.08, 40 Fine Postal Cards, includ- 
ing 6 transparent cards, 
souvenirs of Boston. 


” Fine Postal Cards 
wedere baatebe (all wy 
** $1.08, 


10 Beautiful Calendars. 
oe iad 


* S4cts., 5 
(all different). 
27 cts., 10 Xmas Cards. 
*“ 84 cts., 5 Booklets and Calendar. 
. * 84 cts., 25 Sunday-School Cards, or 
20 Fine Birthday Cards. 


ug Special Packets and lots put up to order. 


TEACHERS Fer £1<ts:, 2ocards, notwo.allke. 


Samples Paper by the pound, 15 cents. 


H. H. CARTER & CO., 
sfaction 5 Somerset St., Boston. 
FULL CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 














COAL | 


Can be saved by using 


Storm Windows. 





e have a large stock. 
Shipments ba to all parts of New England. 


E. A. CARLISLE, POPE é CO., 
2 Sudbury St., Boston. 
DOORS, WINDOWS and BLINDS. 




















BOYS WANTED. 


We have a continual demand for good, 
bright, honest boys for employment in 
large wholesale and retail business 
houses and offices. 

Any boy desirous of starting life right 
should call on us and we will endeavor to 
find him the right sort of a place. We 
will accommodate boys by trying to find 
them a position in any line of business for 
which they may have a preference. 

For further particulars call on 


aus salnreyeaptes 51 No. » ate S., Beaten, 

















CHAMPION | 
STOVE CLAY 


FOR MENDING CRACKS AND 

HOLES IN THE STOVE LINING. 
Fierce heat going direct through cracks 
and holes in stove lining heats oven un- 
evenly, and warps and ruins oven plate. 
Examine the stove often, and plug up 
the holes and cracks with Champion 
Stove Clay. Better still, throw away 
the old lining and make an entire new 
one of the Clay. Unlike the fire-brick 
lining, it allows heat.to pass through it 
modified, heating oven more evenly, T 
does not easily ( 
crack or break 
and lasts many 
times as long. 
Mix with wa- 
ter, use same 
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is a com she ist 
American nag she is 3 
from Maine to Califor: 


Bell’s Spiced Seasoning 


resembles 
ite, combining the 
leaves of sweet 
choice selected 8 pices ina 
blend which is delicate in 
flavor and inimitable in 
effect. From Maine to 
CaliforniaBell’sleads 
in popular opinion 

—it has been 


er in thatitis meee 
nulated 
erbs and 


Thirty-Five Years 
The Favorite. 
\) TheWm.G. Bell Co. 
2 Commer- 
cial Street, 











asmortar. It’s 








5 Rooms $75 


7 Rooms 95 
Your 9 Rooms 125 
PIPING, 


REGISTERS, Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 















Di ¢ hton Furnace 











cheap; keep 

on hand. If your old furnace has given out see 

The Champion what it will cost to repair it, then 

is best. Write if write to us for a price on a new 

you can’t get it. DIGHTON. Lrery Part Warranted. 

BRIDGEPORT eUR 

CRUCIBLE Co., DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 
i Bridgeport, Ct. Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 
= 























The sparkle 


that constitutes so much of its charm cannot be 
preserved indefinitely by the mere use of soap 
and water. The beautiful facets and prisms take 
on after a time a dull and lifeless look beyond 
the reach of ordinary cleansing and polishing 
agents. There is one thing, however, that will 
restore the original fire and brilliancy to cut 
glass quickly 
cation of C 

COLONIAL SPIRITS is put up in ‘sealed 
packages only, and if your dealer should not 
happen to keep it in stock, 
and we will send 
press, carriage paic 
of our pretty souvenirs if you will give us the 
name of your dealer. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, DETROIT. 


of cut glass 


and easily, and that is an appli- 
LONIAL SPIRITS. 


send us 20 cents 
?: a sample bottle by ex- 
We will also include one 























Old Grist Mil 
Wheat Coffee 
























MADE IN THE 
FINEST STOVE 
FOUNDRY 
IN THE WORLD. 


























and no other has it. 
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(oking-Ranges 


Are Better Than Other Ranges: 


There ts Only One Damper (Patented) ; one i 
movement regulates fire and oven. ’ 
is the greatest improvement ever made in cooking stoves, 
All other ranges are two-damper ranges, 
and all two-damper ranges are difficult and confusing. 

They Have the Best Ovens; asbestos lined and with improved heat- 
saving cup-joint flues which utilize al] the heat and consequently save fuel. 
They Have the Best Grates; 
vexatious features of others. 
The Nickel Rails are Removable; they simply lift off. This is a 
Crawford invention, and makes stove-polishing and nickel-cleaning easy. 
Crawfords have more improvements than all other ranges. 
If there is no Crawford Agent in your town we should 
like to send you a Crawford Range on 30 Days’ Trial. 


Write for Illustrated Circulars of our Various Styles. 


easiest to operate and without the 








This Single Damper 
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